



































You Don’t Wear Your Engagement 
Ring on Your Right Hand 


Then why use carbon paper that is the wrong finish, 
weight and manifolding power? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that exactly 
fits your work—it’s FREE 


Just tell us what special results you wish to obtain. Also give your dealer’s 
name. Make the usual number of carbon copies. Send us the original to- 
gether with copies and sheets of carbon paper used, all in place, and we will 
prescribe the correct degree of ink finish, weight and manifolding power 
that exactly FITS your needs. 


With the prescription we will also send you free a SAMPLE SHEET of the 
carbon paper you ought to use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, 348 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
Free Trial 


Use As You Pay 


Sale 8 $2.50a 

month until the 
low total price 
of — yee is 


paid, and 


ae haa is 
yours. 


This is absolutely the most gener- 
ous typewriter offer ever made. 
Do not rent a machine when you 


can pay $2.50 a month and own 

one. Think of w-~ ing a $100.00 
machine for $48.80. — rice, $45.45. 
Never before has eine ike this been 


sanded TC. Smith 


Standard 
. . 

Visible 
Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard 
of Standard,Universal arrangement writing 
B84 characters—universally used in teaching the touc 
system. The entire line of writing completely visible 
at all times, has the tabulator, the two color m, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bear- 
ing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late 
style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed 
typewriter until you have seen ft. I have sold several thousand 
of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 machines at this bargain 

rice and every one of these thousands of satisfied customers 

ad this beautiful, stric uy up-to-date machine on five days. free 
trial before deciding to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. 
Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are 
not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you 
can return it at my expense. You won't want to return it alter 
you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere 


You Take No Risk—Put in Your 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with 
er Now the express agent $8.80 and take the 
machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the 
best typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send me §2.50 a month 
until our bargain price of $48.60 is paid. If you don't want it, 
return it to the express agent, receive your $8.80 and return the 
machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is 
standard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use these 
typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. = 
supply at this price is very limited, the price poy wy hy 

when my next advertisement appears, so "t delay. 

Fill in the coupon to-day—mail to me—the ty ter will 

shipped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors 
—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood 
that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80 is paid. You 
cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity you will 
ever have. not me one cent. the coupon im the 

re. 


Harry A. Smith, 668, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 



















H. A. Smith, 668, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a No. 2 L. C. Smith F. O. B. Chicago, as described in this 
advertisement. I will pay you the $40.00 balance of the SPECIAL 
$48.80 purchase price at the rate of §2.50 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. 
It is undeestood that you give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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How to Know When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Look at the wrapper on your magazine 
when it arrives and note the month 
printed in the upper left hand corner 
(indicated by a circle on the cut above). 
The figures following it indicate the year. 
Thus: Mr. John Doe's subscription ex- 
pires August, 1917. 


Keep your eye on this notation and the 
month before your subscription expires 
send in your renewal. In this way you 
will be sure of not missing any copies of 


THE GREGG WRITER 
24 East 28th St., New York City 















Ac. CAN BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


STUDY 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


In order to prove to your entire satisfaction at 
our expense that we give the most complete 
and efficient extension correspondence courses 
in A tancy and Busi Administration, 
ou may study thirty days free. After the 
rty days’ free trial you may decide whether 


you wish te continue. A suntents receive from 





$3000 to $10,000 per year. Our textbooks and other Sesveture are prepared 
by leading university men (Harvard, Yale, Columbia, New York, Wie 
consin, Pitt«burgh and Illinois), business men and practixing account 
ants. We equip you thoroughly for C. P. A. examinations, executive, 
accounting and administrative poeitions in short time, at «mall cost and 


terms, A dime a day will pay your tuition fee, Write for 
e Professions in Modern Business. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


on surprisingly eas, 
pew Bulletin—Prfital 


COMSTOCK INSTITUTE, - 








you turn them 
teachers, and office w 
Photoplara, 
tion or talent not necessary 


EFFICIENCY 


STENOGRAPHERS 


are doing better work, saving eyes 
and heaith, by using our practical 
notebook and cop Ider. By mail 7Sc. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory, FRE E catalog of Stenographers’ helps. 


23 Duane St 


C. C. CLIFFORD CO. 322°""25% 
$10 to $100 


For Your Ideas 


inte photepiays. We wil! show you how. Stenographers 





rkers are earning big money in their spare time wr 
Let us prove to you that you can sell your ideas. Special edo 
Send today for beautiful FREE BOOK of valuabi 


{uformation, and special prize offer. 


Chicage Photo - Playwright College, Box 278 2. P.. 


Chicag 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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1917 Resolutions of a Business Woman 
By Eleanor Gilbert, 


Author of “The Ambitious Woman in Business” 
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Third Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Association 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, December 1-2, 1916 


Officers for 19] 7 


President: Freeman P. Taylor, The Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Vice-President; Arnon W. Welch, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 
Second Vice-President: Sally Parker, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Walter E. Ingersoll, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Representative to the National Federation: E. 


HE third annual convention of the 
Eastern G. S. A., held Thanksgiving 
week in the Green Room of Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, was in every way the 
most successful this organization has had. 
Dr. John F. Forbes, the 
president of the asso- 
ciation, and the other 
speakers, were greatly 
impressed by the large 
attendance of teachers 
from every eastern state 
and from of the 
southern states as well, 
and they nearly all 
voiced their apprecia- 
tion when they got up 
to address the meeting. 
On Saturday afternoon 
the hall was practically 
filled to its capacity. 
Aside from the large 
attendance, there were 
many things that made 
it an unusual conven- 
tion. Every speaker was 


some 


present, as announced. 
The addresses were in- 
tensely practical, definite, and inspiration- 
al, and the authors of them were teachers 
of wide experience and holding important 
positions in the educational system of this 
section of the country. 

Another gratifying feature was the 
marked interest and enthusiasm of the 
teachers. There was a noticeable readi- 
ness on their part to comment on the 
papers and a desire to enter into the dis- 
cussions. 

The Question Box proved most popular, 


Dre. Joun F. Fornes 
President, EF. G. S. A., 1915-1916 


J. McNamara, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


largely through the efforts of Miss Helen 
F. Lamb, who opened it, and more ques- 
submitted than could be an- 
the allowed for this 


tions were 
swered in 


feature. 


time 


The Reception 


The convention opened 
with an informal recep- 
tion to the _ visiting 
teachers on Thanksgiv- 
ing evening in the ball- 
the hotel. A 
special committee saw 
to it that the teachers 
were introduced, and it 
is believed that many 
new acquaintances were 
formed as a result, while 
at the same time many 
who had attended pre- 
vious conventions were 
able to renew former 
acquaintances. There 
were over two hundred 
present. After the pre- 
sentation of the inter- 
esting play, “By Hooks 
and Crooks” (the cast of which included 
Miss Georgie Gregg, Miss Marion Morris, 
Mr. A. A. Bowle, and Mr. M. A. Moos- 
brugger), many of the party indulged in 
dancing, to the music of an excellent or- 
chestra, and the reception closed with the 


room of 


serving of refreshments. 


Friday Morning Session 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Frederick R. Beygrau, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, who, after some appro- 
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priate remarks, introduced Mr. William A. 
Barber, representing New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance, who welcomed the teachers to the 
city in his felicitous way. Mr. Freeman 
P. Taylor, of Philadelphia, responded 
gracefully. 

For his annual address, Dr. John F. 
Forbes, of Rochester, N. Y., chose as his 
subject “The Educational Value of Short- 
hand.” His paper was clear and definite. 
He traced the various in the 
shorthand student’s work and showed how 
they stimulated mental growth. One of 
the most interesting statements made by 
Dr. Forbes had to do 
with the influence of the 
study of shorthand on 
the “co-ordination of 
the delicate muscular 
movements with the eye 
He said: 


processes 


and ear.” 


We are apt to under- 
estimate the value of this 
co-ordination in its. relation 
to the development of in- 
creased intelligence. We 
have learned much about 
this value through the rel- 
atively recent attempts, by 
means of very careful ex- 
periments, under’ scientific 
conditions, to master the 
pedagogical principles in- 
volved in the instruction of 
feeble-minded and subnor- 
mal children. It has, I be- 
lieve, been fully  estab- 
lished that the most direct 
path to mental growth is 
through physical co-ordi- 
nation. Indeed, so much is this the case that 
certain selected co-ordinations are used as 
standard tests of the mental status of the 
child. It is inferred from these facts, taken 
in connection with the psycho-physiological fact 
that the brain center for speech is closely con- 
nected with the center for movement of the 
right hand in right-handed persons and the left 
hand in left-handed persons, that intelligent ex- 
pression was first with the hand, and out of this 
was developed the use of the vocal muscles and 
the corresponding brain development. These 
facts, I say, go to show that delicate manual 
skill gained in shorthand may have a direct ef- 
fect upon brain development in the direction of 
the power of expression through speech, as well 
is in general intelligence. 


In the discussion that followed remarks 
were made by Mr. David H. O'Keefe of 
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New York, Mr. James Wallis of Fall 
River, Mass., Mr. F. R. Beygrau of New 
York, and Mr. W. G. Thompson of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Mr. H. O. Olney, of Drake School, Pat- 
erson, N. J., in his paper on “The Mas- 
tery of and Drill on the Principles,” 
showed that the cornerstone of shorthand 
skill is thoroughness. Bearing on the 
value of automatism, he made a quotation 
from the late Professor James of Har- 
vard, that “The more of the details of 
daily life we can hand over to the effort- 
less custody of automatism, the more our 
highest powers of mind will be set free 
for their own work.” 
He said further: 


The ony ey of each 
lesson should be thoroughly 
mastered and sufficient 
practice be obtained in both 
reading and writing to 
make their application easy. 
The rules are best learned 
step by step, and a short- 
hand principle is not really 
learned until it is put into 
practice a sufficient num- 
ber of times to make the 
application thereof to new 
works automatic. Constant 
reviews are necessary to 
make the writing uniform 
and to enable the student 
to reach the highest possi- 
ble degree of skill. Re- 
views of the principles 
should be continued until 
their application is 100 per 
cent perfect. 

In his discussion of 
Mr. Olney’s paper, Mr. John D. Hender- 
son, of Trenton, N. J., dwelt upon the 
value of the certificate tests “as a basis 
for progress.” He also advocated a grad- 
uation requirement as a further aid in ob- 
taining better results. He said it “assured 
final examinations for promotion of a far 
more exhaustive and uniformly thorough 
nature than might otherwise be secured.” 

“Blackboard Work in Teaching Short- 
hand” was the development of a much 
neglected but most important subject. The 
author of this valuable paper, Miss Sally 
Parker, of the Binford Junior High 
School, Richmond, Va., said: “Pictures of 
things catch and hold attention better than 
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explanations. Good outlines on the board 
are pictures of the shorthand characters.” 
Miss Parker outlined a novel plan for 
gaining and holding the pupils’ interest in 
blackboard work. Miss Parker said: 

I have found nothing better for arousing in- 
different students. My plan with these is to 
take three or four to the board, divide it in sec- 
tions, numbering a section for each pupil. When 
they have finished writing, we call in a commit- 
tee of three from the advanced class to serve as 
judges. . . After the judges have finished 
their work, I sometimes criticize in detail, but 
for the most part I have the students do this. 
It helps to develop the critical faculty, the 
power of analysis. 


But Miss Parker did not seem willing 
to indorse this plan unqualifiedly. As she 
said, “Their tools are not to be board and 
chalk, but pen and paper.” Her paper 
evoked a great deal of discussion. Mr. 
Gregg declared that he had been maintain- 
ing that the student should practice just 
as he is to work when he leaves school, 
that is, with pen or pencil 
and notebook. On a recent 
visit to the schools of Min- 
neapolis he said he found 
that at least fifty per cent 
of the work done by the stu- 
dents in many schools was 
on the blackboard, with the 
most gratifying results. 
Teachers reported that 





Arnon W. 
Wetcn through practice on the 
ist vice-presi : : 
dent blackboard the pupils dis- 


played greater interest, they 
had a visual concept for every outline, 
they had greater freedom of movement, 
there was a keen sense of rivalry, and 
when they returned to their desks they 
were able to write with more accuracy and 
freedom. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


The shorthand program was resumed in 
the afternoon with an interesting and help- 
ful paper by Miss Minnie A. Cobleigh, of 
the Bristol, Conn., High School, entitled 
“The Nature and Use of Supplementary 
Material.” Miss Cobleigh stated that the 
manual “teaches how to write shorthand, 
but a real knowledge of the subject—the 
ability to use it—is gained by practice in 
applying those rules until mind and hand 
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act harmoniously, instantly and correctly.” 

After outlining clearly the reading and 

writing material used in her beginning and 

embracing a wide va- 
selected 


advanced classes, 
riety of material, 
with a view to being educa- 
tional and gaining the pu- 
pil’s interest, Miss Cobleigh 
closed her address with the 
following: 

By the nature and use of our 
supplementary material we are 
trying to train young people to 
work skillfully with their heads 





and their hands, that the ulti- Satty PARKER 
mate product of their shorthand, 2d ys ¢-presi 
ent 


the transcript, may be free from 
errors, and that they themselves 
may be truly efficient stenographers and good 
all-round business men and women. 


An important discussion followed, in 
which the following teachers took part: 
Mr. David H. O'Keefe, Mr. J. C. Evans, 
Miss A. Louise Beiderhase, Mr. W. W. 
Lewis, Mr. J. D. Long, and Mr. J. D. 
Henderson. 

Then followed another valuable paper 
on “The Shorthand Class in the Evening 
High School,” by Mr. C. J. Terrill, of the 
Albany, N. Y., High School. Mr. Terrill 
declared that while he was a believer in 
the class method of instruction in the day 
school, he was convinced that it should be 
combined with individual instruction in 
the night classes, if the best results were 
to be obtained. He explained his method 
of conducting the evening 
classes whereby both indi- 
vidual and class instruction 
were used and the slow stu- 
dent taken care of, while at 
the same time not holding 
back the brighter ones. 
“When the recitation is fin- 
ished,” continued Mr. Ter- 





aie 


° ‘ . J. L. Harman 
rill, “the slow pupil feels Who came a 
ae ~~ —_ thousand miles 
that he r has not be = 1g to attend the 
nored. The pupil who has convention 


the time and ability to push 

ahead does not feel that he is being held 

back, yet the average pupil, the majority 

of the class, gets the most attention.” 
Miss Martha E.. Bowen, of Waterbury, 

Conn., who led the discussion, gave an in 

teresting explanation of her reading-circle 
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plan among her students. Mr. J. L. Har- 
man, of Bowling Green, Ky., declared that 
in his opinion it was a great wrong to dis- 
courage from taking shorthand the pupil 
whose elementary education might be defi- 
cient, because shorthand might prove the 
starting-point of a great career. 

“Some Hints on Speed Building” was 
true to its title. Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, 
the author, was formerly a member of the 
speed classes condueted by the Washing- 
He frequently acted as 
speed captain. The methods pursued in 
raising the speed of the members, and the 
remedies applied for overcoming faults of 
writers, formed the basis of his very valu- 
able paper. He said they had dictated the 
wordsigns every class evening. “In my 
own practice,’ Mr. Shaffer said, “I have 
made it an invariable rule to go over the 
wordsigns and the more difficult lessons in 
the Manual at least twice a week, even 
after I had reached a speed of 175 words 
a minute.”’ 

Mr. G. S. Fry, Mr. W. G. Thompson, 
Mr. D. J. George, Mr. J. M. Watters, and 
others joined in the discussion which fol- 
lowed the blackboard demonstration by 
Mr. Shaffer. Many in the room had never 
seen a writer take fast dictation on the 
blackboard, and it was a great treat to 
them to see Mr. Shaffer in action. 


ton Association. 


Saturday Morning Session 
An excellent paper on “Some Successful 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting’” was 


read by Miss Emma J. Johnson, of the 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, and 
formerly instructor in typewriting in 
the Standard Commercial School at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
Miss Johnson recommended finger gym- 
nastics to obtain manual elasticity, and she 
explained five of the more important exer- 
cises she has used successfully. Teaching 
the mechanical details of the machines, the 
value of rhythm, repetition work and per- 
fect copies were some of the important 
points covered. Regarding the latter, 
Miss Johnson said: 


I must confess that my own experience with 
the perfect copy has, on the whole, been very 
unsatisfactory. I have often thought that we 
have entered too eagerly into the elusive chase, 
meanwhile our insistence has made the pupils 
almost hate the subject. They are afraid to in- 
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crease their speed because of the possibility of 
making errors, and this constant fear only 
causes them to produce more inaccurate work 
and robs them entirely of confidence. To over- 
come this I have modified the perfect standard 
a little . Errors are regarded in the order 
of their seriousness. 

The discussion was led by Miss Flor- 
ence A. Sparks, of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
High School, who spoke of the difficulties 
in handling very large classes in type- 
writing, her largest class having ninety- 
three pupils and her smallest seventy-six. 
Others who joined in the discussion were 
Dr. Forbes, Mr. E. J. McNamara, Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Miss A. Louise Bei- 
derhase, Mr. Joseph A. Ewart, Miss J. E. 
Richardson, Miss Rose B. Smolen, Mr. 
J. A. Brady, and others. 

Then followed another admirable paper 
on “How I Train Champion Typists,” 
by Miss Dorothy Greenberg, of Wood's 
School, Brooklyn. Miss Greenberg de- 
clared that she had little trouble handling 
a class of ninety-five students. Her meth- 
ods of instruction differed somewhat from 
those outlined by Miss Johnson, but there 
is no space to go into details here. Miss 
Greenberg's method of selecting students 
for her series of speed contests is novel 
and effective, and tends to maintain enthu- 
siasm. On this point she said: 

The speed students are given three fifteen- 
minute tests per week and from these the best 
typists are chosen for a contest. The contest- 
ants take as much typewriting as is possible. 
They spend the first hour practicing from news- 
paper matter. Before the close of the second 
hour a fifteen-minute test is given. . . . In 
order to arouse the incentive to win, two com- 
petitive teams are formed. The side having the 
greatest number of errors loses, and each mem- 
ber forfeits a cent. 


In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
David H. O'Keefe, Miss Ellen C. Talcott, 
Miss Emma J. Johnson, Mrs. Margaret 
Eliot, and others participated. 

Mr. Arnon W. Welch, head of the com- 
mercial department of the East Orange, 
N. J., High School, then read a scholarly 
and helpful paper on “The Correlation of 
Shorthand and Typewriting.” Mr. Welch 
advocated having students begin transcrip- 
tion at the machine by transcribing from 
shorthand plates. Among the points 
brought out by Mr. Welch was the fol- 
lowing: 
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It seems to be a practical necessity, in order 
to have correlation developed under the most 
favorable circumstances, for the teacher of type- 
writing to be familiar with the system of short- 
hand taught in the school. Moreover, it seems 
desirable to have the teacher of typewriting 
handle some of the shorthand, and the teacher 
of shorthand handle some of the typewriting. 


Saturday Afternoon 

The first speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram was Mr. Gregg. A large audience 
had gathered and he received a very en- 
thusiastic ovation. His talk on shorthand 
as an aid to mental development, with 
somewhat humorous incidents from his 
own life, made a deep impression. Part 
of his address was devoted to the use of 
shorthand by business men. He declared 
that business men were realizing more and 
more the need of knowing shorthand, and 
his address closed with a review of pres- 
ent-day conditions in the shorthand world. 

It was a great treat to hear a paper on 
the Junior High School—an educational 
movement that is just now sweeping the 
country—by the man who was the first to 
establish such a school in Massachusetts, 
and who is to-day at the head of the Junior 
High School system in Somerville, Mass., 
“The Commercial Course in the Junior 
High Schools,” discussed by Mr. Joseph 
A. Ewart in a most satisfying manner. 
The author advocated the introduction of 
shorthand and typewriting before book- 
keeping, and offered scientific reasons to 
support his recommendations. He said 
that commercial subjects fall into two 
classes—those that the pupils enjoy and 
those that they dislike—and that we have 
been making the mistake of placing the 
latter first. Shorthand being one of the 
former, should be taught early. On this 
point Mr. Ewart said: 

The child at this age has an active imagina- 
tion and mystery makes a strong appeal to him. 
What an attraction there is in using a language 
that others do not understand! Here is a sub- 
ject (shorthand) that has a large element of 
interest, and it is wasteful not to take fullest 
advantage of our opportunity. 


In further support of his claim he also 
mentioned the fact that shorthand is 
“essentially a memory subject. It is also 
in large measure a manual one, calling for 
muscular pliability and control.” 
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In his paper on “The Demand for Pro- 
fessionally Trained Commercial Teach- 
ers,” Mr. W. G. Thompson, head of the 
commercial department of the Plattsburg, 
N. Y., State Normal, emphasized the grow- 
ing demand for well-prepared commercial 
teachers in our public and private schools. 
“The cause of commercial education,” he 
said, “has been greatly retarded because 
of the difficulty in securing competent 
teachers. Private schools were again the 
first to make any attempt to better the 
condition, and this was done by offering 
summer courses in methods.” Continuing, 
Mr. Thompson said: “To enable commer- 
cial education to attain its fullest possibili- 
ties and to meet the fullest expectations 
of its most ardent supporters requires that 
it shall have a corps of teachers profes- 
sionally trained and second to no other 
group of teachers in ability.” 

Mr. J. L. Harman, vice-president of the 
Bowling Green, Ky., Business University, 
received a rising vote of thanks for his in- 
spirational address on “The Forces Behind 
the Growing Importance of Commercial 
Education.”” According to Mr. Harman, 
these forces are, “The wants of the race, 
the resources of our country, the intelli- 
gence and courage of the leaders, and the 
liberality of our government.” After giv- 
ing a most convincing array of facts and 
figures illustrative of our country’s mar- 
velous industrial development, Mr. Har- 
man said: 

The Pan-American Union met in Washington 
December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, and held 
ten sessions for the study of Commercial Edu- 
cation, and the greatest scholars, statesmen, and 
business men of this and twenty other countries 
participated in the discussions. They were lead- 
ing where few of us have attempted to go and 
where some of us may never be able to follow 
if we fail to catch a vision of the bigness of 
our work, Unless our conceptions of Commer- 
cial Education comprehend the growth of the 
world and its industries; unless we see the in- 
ternational need for men with a knowledge of 
international trade, we may be running the pri- 
mary departments of Commercial Education 
while those not now engaged in our work may 
be directing the universities. 


In conclusion we can only add that it 
would be difficult to collect a more helpful, 
quickening, and interesting group of pa- 
pers on teaching problems. 
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Born 1730—Died 1795 
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This is the fifth[article in the series, ““Creeds of Great Business Men, 


International Harvester Company. 
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Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 


Learner and Others 


Taking Up the Slack 


NE of the problems to which the 
O efficiency engineer directs his ef 

forts is the elimination of waste 
motion. There are right ways and wrong 
ways of doing things, and the right ways 
save time and effort. 

Shorthand students in the classroom 
often overlook the necessity for learning 
the right ways of doing the mechanical 
things which are part of their stenographic 
work. Your future employer will probably 
know more about these things than he will 
about your shorthand outlines, and the all- 
important first impression will depend 
largely upon the skill you show in the 
purely mechanical part of your work. 

Of course there is a deeper reason be- 
hind this than the importance of impress- 
ing a possible future employer favorably. 
The right way saves time. It enables you 
to do more work and better work and to do 
it with less effort. The habit of doing 
routine things in the right way and of al- 
ways doing them in the same way makes 
it possible to do these things without 
thought, and thus your mind is left 
free for the difficult, the more important 
and the more interesting phases of. your 
work. 


Have Your Materials Ready 


Possibly the first point for a student to 
have in mind is the importance of always 
being ready to take dictation. Many a 
business man begins to dictate as soon as 
the stenographer enters the room. If your 
pencils and notebook are always ready in 
school, and if your teacher never has ‘to 
wait for you, your employer will have no 
cause to complain of you on that score. 


Opening Your Notebook 


When dictation is about to begin it is a 
common thing to see a student spend sev- 
eral minutes in finding the place in his 
notebook. This may be avoided by the 
simple expedient of having a rubber band 
around the used pages of the book. Some 
students seem to enjoy this preliminary 
turning of pages and the commotion inci- 
dent to getting down to work, but you can 
hardly expect your employer to look upon 
an interruption of this kind in the light of 
an amusing feature of the day's work. This 
is one of the things which stamps you as a 
novice, and it is futile for you to think 
that you will correct these faults in actual 
work. The habits you are forming now 
are the ones which you will carry with you 
to your first position. 


Sharpening Pencils 
The indifference which many students 
show about having their pencils sharpened 


is very exasperating to the teacher. We 
once witnessed a program which illus- 
trated the right and the wrong way of do- 
ing different kinds of office work, and we 
have never forgotten how the young man 
who showed the wrong way of taking dic- 
tation sharpened his pencils whenever the 
dictator paused long enough to give him 
an opportunity to do so. If you use a 
pencil, have several sharp pencils always 
ready. If you write with a fountain pen, 
be sure that it is filled and in good condi- 
tion. Unless your pen is unusually relia- 
ble, take a pencil with you also. 


Turning the Pages 
With many students the end of a page 
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in the notebook seems to be a constant sur- 
prise, and there is often a ludicrous dis- 
play of energy over the mere turning of 
the page when the dictation is rapid. The 
noiseless and orderly method of taking 
care of this detail is one of the little things 
which marks the difference the 
novice and the expert in shorthand writ- 
ing. 

The following description of the correct 
method of turning the pages of the note- 
book the talented short- 
hand reporter, Thomas Allen Reed: 


between 


was written by 


While writing on the upper half of the leaf 
introduce the second finger of the left hand be- 
tween it and the next leaf, keeping the leaf 
just being written on steady by the first finger 
and thumb. While writing on the last part of 
the page, shift the leaf by degrees until it is 
about half-way up the when it 
venient, lift the first finger and thumb and the 
leaf will turn by itself. This is the best plan 
when writing on a desk or table. When writ- 
ing on the knee, the first finger should be intro- 
duced instead of the and the leaf be 
shifted up only about two inches. The finger 
should be introduced the first pause the speaker 
makes, or at any convenient opportunity that 
presents itself 


book ; is con- 


second 


Dating the Notebook 


Have you formed the habit of dating 
your notebook? If not, make it a rule at 
the beginning of each day's work to write 
the date clearly in longhand at the top of 
the fresh While in school the im- 
portance of this may not be apparent, but 


page. 


the first time your employer asks for your 
notes on a letter of a certain date and you 
are unable to find the letter instantly, the 
importance of this point will be brought 
home to you with painful force. 

If you work in an office where you take 
dictation from several people the date 
should be followed by the name or initials 
of the dictator. If you are required to 
keep a record of the time spent in taking 
dictation this information should come di- 
rectly below the dictator's name. It may 
be well while you are in school to write 
your teacher's name in shorthand below 
the date and the time of the beginning of 
your class hour. It will be easier to omit 
these details later if you do not need them 
than to learn to put them in if you have 
not formed the habit. 
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Canceling Your Notes 
Always cancel notes that have been read 
light line 

After a 
page of notes has been canceled change 
the position of the rubber band instantly 
so that it will always open at the new page 
of notes. 

All of these things are small in them 
selves, but they form the basis for both 
The manner in which 


or transcribed by drawing a 


down the center of the column. 


speed and accuracy. 
they are done distinguishes the orderly 
What is of 
the time thus 


from the slipshod worker. 
greater importance to you 
saved and the 
precision thus formed will increase your 


habits of orderliness and 
capacity and your efficiency to a marked 
degree. When the expert shorthand writer 
is asked to analyze the reasons for his suc- 
cess, he always mentions a number of these 
so-called “little things.” If the expert 
cannot afford to disregard them, of how 
much greater importance are they to the 
beginner. 


How to Study 


From the Handbook of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School for 
Girls, New York City 


ONCENTRATION—Put your 
whole mind on what you are doing. 


Concentration is the finest time- 
saver and the best road to learning that 
has ever been discovered. 

Wuere—Study in the quietest room and 
the best light you can get. Daylight is 
much better than artificial light. If you 
must study in the evening, let the light 
shine on your page over your left shoulder. 
Be sure your study room is well ventilated. 

How-—Have your tools ready. It wastes 
time to run around for paper, pen, pencils, 
or books after you have started work 

Wuen—Study rested. 
Wait a little while after meals. If you 
attend recitations in the morning, you can 
probably study best between three and five 
or between four and six in the afternoon. 
The next best time is between seven and 
nine in the evening. You are usually wast- 
ing time when you study after ten o'clock. 


when you are 
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Letters on Plates I to VIII 











Conducted by Wini- 
fred Kenna, O. G. A., 
East 28th Street, 
New York City 
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is good 


HE blackboard contest was a great 
success—far than we ex- 
pected—and it has suggested possi- 
bilities for the development of better black- 
board work on the part of teachers in all 


greater 


parts of the country. 

A specimen of good blackboard short- 
hand work has for us all the fascination 
of a splendid painting. Beautiful, well- 
proportioned curves, fluent-looking phrase 
forms, effortless joining of circles and 
all these combine 
to make a blackboard work 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Back of all this innate and personal love 
of good board work in shorthand teaching, 
there lies the firm conviction that such 
work on the part of the teacher is a po- 
tent influence towards higher standards of 
shorthand writing on the part of students. 
\s every teacher knows, students of short- 
hand are naturally imitative, and the 
blackboard style of the teacher is reflected 
n the students’ notes. 

When the “Teachers’ Contest’ at the 
\ssociation meetings was started it was 
irgely with a view to the development of 
good blackboard work, as is evidenced by 


hooks, regular spacing 
specimen of 


The O. G. A. 


composed of 


is a clan 
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writers of shorthand 


artists and 
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The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O. G. A The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy ’ and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing 
entitled 1 wear one of our 
pins and rings will be 


Every member is 
emblems A circular about the 
request 


sent upor 


The Blackboard Contest 


By John Robert Gregg 


the wording on the medals “For Black- 
board Work.” The interest in the meth- 
ods of presentation, however, overshad- 
owed this feature of the contest. 

It was, therefore, a great satisfaction to 
us to note the interest that was taken in 
our first blackboard contest, and the high 
standard of excellence shown by the speci- 
mens that were entered. 

As stated in this department last month, 
the O. G. A. committee was unable to agree 
upon the best three specimens, and at our 
suggestion the best ten specimens were 
printed in the magazine and submitted to 
a committee of ten judges for their de- 
cision. As a matter of fact the members 
of the O. G. A. committee were unanimous 
as to the specimen entitled to first place, 
but they could not agree on which speci- 
mens were entitled to second and third 
places. 

It was believed that this 
would not prevail with a larger committee, 
but, curiously enough, while the larger 
committee voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of the same specimen as the original com- 
mittee for first place, their votes for 
second and third places were almost as 


indecision 
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inconclusive as those of the O. G. A. com 
mittee. By close figuring we were able 
to decide upon the specimen entitled to 
second place, but two specimens received 
an equal number of votes for third place! 


The Committee of Judges 

In selecting a committee of ten judges 
it was decided: (1) To confine the list to 
eastern or near-middle western teachers, 
so that the votes might reach us in time 
for publication in this issue; (2) to select 
teachers from states from which no candi- 
dates were entered for the contest; (3) to 
select teachers noted for high standards 
of shorthand blackboard work and to in- 
clude some who had achieved distinction 
in both longhand and shorthand writing; 
(4) to include teachers of both theory and 
advanced shorthand work. 

Arranged in alphabetical order, the com- 
mittee of judges consisted of the following 
well-known teachers and writers: 

Emily L. Austin, East Orange High School, 
East Orange, N. J., winner of the Teachers’ 
Gold Medal, New York, 1914. 

Fred Berkman, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., winner of the Teachers’ Bronze 
Medal, 1910; well known as an expert teacher 
of penmanship. 

F. M. Booth, Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., president of the New York G. S. 
T. A., formerly principal of the Shorthand De- 
partment of the Rider-Moore and Stewart 
School, Trenton, N 


Anna B. Carman, Glen Cove High School, - 


Glen Cove, L. I. N. Y. Miss Carman is an ex- 
perienced teacher who has demonstrated un- 
usual skill in writing and teaching. 

Conrad Morris, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Morris has had excep- 
tional experience as a teacher in several great 
schools. He is a specialist in fine blackboard 
work. 

D. D. Mueller, Mueller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; well known for his skill in 
both longhand and shorthand penmanship. 

Mary L. Myers, Harrisburg School of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa. Miss Myers is the head 
of a very large shorthand department in which 
she has established a high standard of work. 

Sally Parker, Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va., winner of the Teachers’ Gold 
Medal, 1915, and the Teachers’ Silver Medal, 
1914. 

Joseph M. Shaffer, New York City, winner of 
the World’s Accuracy Record in Shorthand, 
1915; formerly in charge of the speed classes of 
the Washington, D. C., G. S. A. 

Freeman P. Taylor, Taylor School, Philadel- 
phia, a specialist in both longhand and short- 
hand penmanship 
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We are not going to tell how the mem 
bers of the committee voted, although we 
suppose possibly they would have no ob- 
jection to our doing so. The votes were 
recorded in the order in which they were 
received, as follows: 


3d Place 
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It will be seen that specimen Number 
Seven received the votes of seven members 
of the committee for first place, of two for 
second place, and of one for third place. 
The judge who marked it for third place 
made this comment: 


Specimen Number Seven is selected for third 
place. This plate is clear, uniform, accurate, 
and is very easily read. It is probably worthy 
of first place as far as reading is concerned. 


The judge who chose it for second place 
said: 


It was also a little bit difficult to decide be- 
tween specimens Numbers Seven and Ten. Both 
of these writers applied the principles of Gregg 
Shorthand with equal correctness, with the ex- 
ception that Number Seven used some phrases 
that may be considered a little bit unnatural, 
if not incorrect. 

Illustrations of this are the phrases, “do that 
thing,” “great mistake” and “desirable thing.” 
These phrases are used in Number Seven but 
not so in Number Ten, to the advantage of the 
latter. 

Again, Number Ten shows greater freedom 
of movement with reasonable accu- 
racy; consequently, this specimen shows more 
grace. They are both good specimens, very 
good specimens, but for the reasons stated, | 
would give Number Ten the preference. 


combined 


The criticisms about the phrasing in 
Number Seven appear to us to be abso- 
lutely sound, but we believe that the merits 
of the specimen in other respects entitle 
it to first place. The other judge who 
placed Number Seven in the second place 
“for looks en- 


merely said 


graved.” 


accuracy 
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One of the teachers who selected it for 
first place writes: 

Number Seven is about as perfect, I believe, 
is beard work can be. It is beautifully propor- 
tioned, has an even slant, grace, straight lines, 
ind it is so plain that it could be read by pupils 
in any part of a large room. 

The first prize, therefore, goes to the 
writer of specimen Number Seven, who is 
Miss Mary MacDougall, of the Wheat 
City Business College, Brandon, Mani- 
toba, Canada. Congratulations, Miss 
MacDougall! 

The Second Prize 

A scrutiny of the figures will show that 
specimen Number One was second in 
popularity, receiving six votes—one for 
first place, three for second place, and two 
for third place. The second prize, there- 
fore, goes to Miss Margaret Taylor, of the 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. One of the judges who 
chose this specimen for second place said: 

I hesitated over Number One because of the 
lines. I wish I knew whether the teacher used 
them from choice or not. I feel that they have 


no place in advanced work, but could not rule 
it out, not knowing the circumstances. 


Possibly other members of the commit- 
tee may have been influenced in the same 
way, but they did not make any comment. 
The teacher who selected specimen Num- 
ber One for first place said: 

Specimen Number One is written accurately, 
easily, gracefully, and contains a greater num- 
ber of the factors of good shorthand writing 
than the other specimens. It looks like real 
blackboard writing. 


One of the teachers who gave Number 
One third place makes this comment: 


Number One I like because no one could 
doubt what these characters stand for. They 
ire good outlines for beginning students to have 
before them. This specimen is very evenly writ- 
ten and well proportioned but there is a little 
stiffness not present in the first two I have se- 
lected. 

The Third Place a Tie 

From a reference to the table of votes 
it will be seen that specimens Numbers 
Five and Ten received five votes each. 
Specimen Number Ten was selected by one 
judge for first place, by one for second 
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place, and by three for third place. Spee 
imen Number Five not selected for 
first place by any of the judges, but it was 
selected by three for second place and by 
two for third place. We are, therefore, 
awarding the same prize to the writers of 
each of these specimens. Specimen Num- 
ber Five was written by Miss Elizabeth 
M. Hogg, of the Behnke-Walker Business 
College, Portland, Oregon; and specimen 
Number Ten was written by Mrs. J. P. 
Peterson, of the Humboldt Business Col 
lege, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

We have already quoted the opinion of 
the judge who selected Number Ten for 
first place. One of the judges who se- 
lected Number Ten for third place said 
of it that “it was chosen because of the 
curves—this phase of the work is extreme- 
ly well done.” 

Many of the judges failed to give any 
reason for their choice. It is rather singu- 
lar that while specimen Number Five was 
approved by six of the committee, only two 
of them made any comment on it. One of 
the judges who chose it for third place 
said, “It is like Number Seven, only too 
vertical ; does not impart an idea of speed.” 


was 


Specimen Number Four Popular 


Reference to the votes will show that 


specimen Number Four received three 
votes, one of the committee selecting it for 
first place, another selecting it for second 
place, and a third selecting it for third 
place, all of these judges being among the 
top-notchers of the profession. We ought 
to add to this that some of the judges who 
did not vote for Number Four expressed 
reluctance at not being able to do so! We 
feel it only just to say that specimen Num- 
ber Four suffered from poor photography ; 
the lines were broken, the small circles 
and hooks sometimes being invisible or al- 
most invisible. The judge who selected 
Number Four for first place succinctly 
said he did so “because of dash, swing, 
speed.” 

Another of the judges said: 

Specimen Number Four was ruled out with 
reluctance; the outlines show the element of 
speed which the others do not, but because of 
this they are not so accurate and I think there 
is danger in placing such work before pupils. 


The member of the committee who chose 
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Specimen No. 7—Awarded First Place 


Written by Miss Mary MacDougall, Wheat City Business College, 
Brandon, Man., Canada 


Specimen No. 1—Awarded Second Place 


Written by Miss Margaret Taylor, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Number Four for second place said of it: We feel that the merit of this specimen, 

It is certainly dashy, life-like, up-and-coming, which _— writs ” by Mr Guy G Ge Orge, 
and is worthy of emulation by all who have as of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
their goal “Factors of Shorthand Speed.” Washington, entitles it to a special prize. 
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Specimen No. 5—Awarded Third Place 


Written by Miss Elizabeth Hogg, Behnke-Walker Business College, 
Portland, Oregon 


Specimen No. 10—Awarded Third Place 


Written by Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We are therefore sending Mr. George an judges other than those which we have al- 
autographed copy of “The Teaching of ready given will interest teachers. One 
Shorthand.” of the judges said: 

Some of the gencral comments of the I may have been influenced by the fact that 
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Specimen No. 4 
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Awarded Special Prize 


Written by Mr. Guy George, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington 


I am a high school teacher and realize the great 
necessity of the work being plain enough to be 
seen in a room that will accommodate from 
thirty to forty pupils in a class. This may be 
true of them all, but the photographs do not 
seem to show it to be so. 

I particularly like the spacing between the 
lines in Number Seven. It makes it very read- 
able. I like the phrasing with one possible ex- 
ception, the slant of the characters also with 
one exception, and the relative lengths of the 
characters 


Another of the judges wrote: 


After careful (and prayerful) study of the 
papers from many angles, I am almost as much 
at a loss as when I began, but these at last are 
my selections: 

First: Number Seven; for correctness of 
form; its almost perfect proportion; the beauty 
and freedom of curve and blended stroke; for 
the way the circles are joined, and for uniform 
slant. 

Second: Number Ten; for good proportion; 
freedom of movement; size, and spacing. 

Third: Number Four; for its fluency and 
freedom of movement, and for the joining of 
circles. This paper would have taken first place, 
in my estimation, for its fluency alone, had it 
not been for evidences of carelessness all 
through. 

I hope this may be of some help to the orig- 
inal Committee. The Blackboard Contest is a 
splendid plan, and will do much good. Every 
year the Grece Wrrrer gets better, and I think 
each year, “Well, they can’t think of anything 
to beat that.” but vour resourceful minds never 


sleep, it seems 


In describing the manner in which he 


arrived at a decision, a member of the 
committee said: 

It was a very difficult matter to make a de- 
cision, as the notes were so uniformly beautiful 
that I really studied them for hours before.com- 
ing to a definite decision 

I went about my task in this way: First of 
all I glanced over the different specimens sev 
eral times without attempting to read them, but 
endeavoring to select the one that appealed 
most to my eye as being the one I should select 
for transcription. Having selected three in this 
way I then considered fluency, gracefulness, uni- 
formity of slant, size and manner of joining 
circles, hooks, good judgment in phrasing and 
accuracy. 

We have been so impressed with the in- 
terest taken in this contest and its possi 
bilities of usefulness that we have decided 
contest which we 


to announce another 


hope will be taken part in by a greater 
number of teachers. We understand, of 
that purely professional pride 
alone will be sufficient to many 
teachers to enter the contest, but in order 
that there induce 
ment for good work we 
following prizes: 


course, 
induce 


may be a substantial 


are offering the 


First Prize: Twenty-five dollars, three 
volumes of the 
Writer, and a 
De Luxe edi 


Shorthand 


bound 
GRE GG 
copy of the 
tion of the 


Dictionary 


Second Prize by Ten dollars, two bound vol 
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WRITER, 
the De Luxe 


the Shorthand Dictionary. 


copy of 
edition of 


Third Prize: Five dollars, two bound vol- 
umes of the Greaee 
Wrirer, and a copy of 
the De Luxe edition of 
the Shorthand Diction- 
ary. 

Two bound volumes of the 
Greoo Writer, a copy of 
the Shorthand Dictionary, 
and a copy of “The 
Teaching of Shortha: d.”’ 
The photographs must reach us on or 
before March 15, 1917. 

In the recent contest we were somewhat 
disappointed at the limited number of 
specimens received from teachers in the 
eastern states, and we hope that all sec- 
tions of the country will be well repre- 
sented in the next contest. By the way, 
what do you think of the fact that a 
teacher away out in western Canada car- 
ried off the first prize in a blackboard con- 
test by the unanimous vote of the O. G. A. 
committee and the almost unanimous vote 
of the special committee of ten teachers 
selected for the final award? Now, teach- 
ers, get busy and show what you can do 
with your crayons and camera! 

We ought to mention that it is our in- 
tention to print the prize-winning speci- 
mens of both contests in a booklet, with 
the photo-cuts of the writers of them, and 
send them to all the schools in the country 
teaching shorthand, in the hope that it may 
stimulate good board work in shorthand 


° 


Fourth Prize: 


teaching 


Blackboard Contest“Copy” 


She ge in shorthand writing depends al- 
J most wholly upon the thoroughness with 
vhich the foundation principles are mastered. 


‘hat is an immutable law. You can disregard 
t and become no more than an average stenog- 
rapher, or you can obey it to the letter and 
each any degree of success to which your en- 
rgy will carry you. In learning the principles 
there are two great underlying processes. One 
s writing—that gives the constructive, the 
uilding-up process. The other is reading— 
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that gives you the analytical, the taking-apart 
process. Both are absolutely essential to your 
progress and final success. Therefore, if you 
are wise you will neglect neither 


oO 
The O. G. A. Test 


Decision of Character 


ECISION of character is one among the 

greatest secrets of success in life, and yet 
very few of us realize its importance until too 
late in life. God Almighty has seen fit to cre- 
ate in every individual the germ of this quality, 
and if we will but heed the dictates of our own 
conscience, and study carefully and intelligent- 
ly the qualities which have enabled others to 
succeed, we will find that decision of character 
plays the most important part in the race for 
success in life. 

Character is something we cultivate. If we 
associate ourselves with good people; spend a 
goodly portion of our spare moments reading 
good literature; be honest and truthful in our 
dealings with our fellowman, we will cultivate a 
character that will be of great advantage to us. 

Thousands and thousands of brilliant men 
have failed for the want of courage, faith and 
decision, and stood watching those less gifted 
press on to the higher and nobler things of 
life, for no other reason than decision of 
character. 

We all know that “there is a tide in the 
affairs of men which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune,” but not everyone has the ability 
to tell the time of the flood, and many, after 
telling it, have lost its advantage through lack 
of nerve to embark upon it before the ebb 
came, and the opportunity was lost. 


O 
Higher Certificate Test 
Truth 


Elbert Hubbard 


RUTH is our element of life; yet, if a man 

fasten his attention on a single aspect of 
truth, and apply himself to that alone for a 
long time, the truth becomes distorted and not 
itself, but falsehood, herein resembling the air, 
which is our natural element, and the breath of 
our nostrils, but if a stream of the same be 
directed on the body for a time, it causes colds, 
fever, and even death. How wearisome the 
grammarian, the phrenologist, the political or 
religious fanatic, or indeed any possessed mor- 
tal whose balance is lost by the exaggeration 
of a single topic. It is incipient insanity. 
Every thought is a prison, also. I cannot see 
what you see, because I am caught up by a 
strong wind, and blown so far in one direction 
that I am out of the hoop of your horizon. 
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Eleven Great Rules for Success 
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(For the keys to these plates, see O. G. A. Department, November issue.) 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 


ARIZONA 


Bessie Conger 


CALIFORNIA 


Alice Baker 
Adolph Bauer 
Mary Brandon 
Alma Gardner 
Louise Gardner 
Charles Goldberg 


Gertrude Heath 
Marjorie Melvin Marion F. Marsland Mrs 


Bernice Morse Frances R. Martin 
Sophie Nilson Ro F 
Albert C. Snead MICHIGAN Ive R 
Homer Vincent George S 

Mollie 


IOWA Rollie R 


Harry 
Marie E. Jackson 
Nora A. Kruse 


Paul L. Sterner 


KANSAS 
Mabel Bell 


Anderson 
Anderson 
CANADA R. W. Barnes 
Alma Cropley Eleanor Bennett 
H. A. McEwen Lawrence A. Bruns 
Amerette Bryan 
Catherine Cameron 
Florence Cameron 
Erin Carlson 
Stewart Carmichael 
Mabel Christilaw 
Ellen Eliason 
Irene Finney 
Charles R. Frick 
Helen Green 
Julia Helmich 
Arthur W. Hyke 
Regina Johnson 
Marie Kelley 
Sylvester J. Kos 


merick 


Richard 


CONNECTICUT 
Marie M 


Dorothy 
Sonstroem Mary 
IDAHO 
foseph Muller 
Lawrence Upping 
house 


William 


ILLINOIS 


{ ucille Be esle y 
Anna Bergsten 
Ebba Carlsor 

Julia E. Skoglund 


Floyd E 


Lampman 
Bilz Harris Lewis 
Lynda Lindblom 
Walter Lindguist 
Annie Madray 

Lois Madray 
Cenevieve 
Rosalie O'Connor 
Irene Pike 

Ring 


Morris 


Olympia 
MASSACHUSETTS Ray Rose 
James 
Lawrence | 
Lloyd Snyder 
Straight 
Thompson 
Cecil Walters 
Marion Webster 
Donald V. Whipp 
A. Wing 


MINNESOTA 


Haag 
Harrington 


MISSOURI 
Bledsoe 
lorna Doedling 
Fisie Freese 

Selma Roch! 


NEBRASKA G. M 


Pearle Anderson 
Minnie Krechefsky 
Weldon 


NEW YORE 
Gertrude Kay 


WASHINGTON 
John H Mc Dougall 


OHIO 


Isabelle Alexander 
Merlyun Courtney 
Cecilia Harle 

H. Hirschman 
Burel J. Louie 
Lavina McCracken 
Albert R Moore, Jr 
Mary Rogers 


OKLAHOMA 


Forest Cruson n : 
Margaret Dunlap aes , -4 , 
Rupert E. Halley Ida Mellum . 


Imer Meyer 
OREGON —, A Nichols 
Rae Margaret Ather- Torry Quam 
Nell Ramstead 
Louise Randall 
Price Constance L. Ray 
maker 
Edna Reichert 


WISCONSIN 


Marion Bachus 
Mildred Bachus 
Irma Drake 

W. Drobnik 

\ erna Durkee 
Lynda Freitag 
Adelia Furseth 
Susanna Knudsen 
Elmer Ludtke 


Perseda Luethi 


L. Ross 
Shea 


ton 
Margaret Henningsen 
Oral McClain 
Mrs. Emilie F 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester M. Haus- Dena Rowan 

knecht L. Eleanor 
Mary E. Hurchik Lois Slagg 
Nannie Stewart Hazel Stondall 
Wilner Dorothy Thomas 
Henry Tritina 
Hazel Watson 
Verna Welch 


Schilling 


VIRGINIA 


James Carroll 


oO? 


The Fable of Executive Ability 


there was a 
Young Chap began at the 
Bottom of a His work 

wasn't as important as the running of a 

Railroad or the managing of a Govern- 

ment, but the Young Chap treated it as if 

it was. 

Right from the very start it was easy 
to see that he “hated’’ Work worse than 
anything else in the World, for he was 
always thinking up ways to get it done 
more quickly. He would spend whole 
evenings fussing and 
little Idea, just to save an hour's time in 
the day's routine. It got to be so that his 
desk would all be cleaned up every after- 
noon by 3 o'clock. The Boss said there 
was no hope of keeping him busy on that 
job, so he made him a Chief Clerk. 

But that didn't seem to help a bit. The 
Young Chap had caught a disease known 
as “System-on-the-Brain” and he soon had 
things lined up to cram a 9-hour day’s 
work into 6 hours. The Young Chap had 
to be kept busy, even if they had to make 


NCE time 
who 


Business. 


upon a 


stewmg over one 


him a Branch Manager. Which they 


did. 

There was a Mountain of work 
nected with this job and for about a month 
the Young Chap didn’t get time to eat 
more than a sandwich for lunch. But he 
soon fell into his Idle Ways again. By 
reorganizing his branch department and 
putting in sort of a new 
method of selling goods, that no one had 
ever heard of before, he found he had just 
extra command as 


con- 


some crazy 


as much time at his 
ever. 

Finally the Board of Directors heard 
about his Idle Ways and decided to have 
a Business Doctor examine him. The 
Doctor pronounced it an incurable case of 
Executive Ability. So, as a last desperate 
resort to keep the Young Man busy, they 
made him a Vice-President. 

“How do you do it?” they asked him. 

Then he told them that he always 
planned his work ahead, did one thing at 
a time, and did that well—By John R. 
Colter. 
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Remarkable Record of Mr. Laporte 


R. CLOYD LAPORTE, one of 
M the honor men graduated from 
Harvard last June, is an example 


of the young man who does things. He 
has just been awarded the Henry Russell 
Shaw traveling fellowship for 1916-17, 
the largest fellowship given to a senior. 
The stipend is $1200 and must be spent 
in European travel. 

But those who have followed young 
Laporte for the last four years are not 
surprised that he should have won this 
honor, as he has held some sort of scholar- 
ship during each of the four years at 
Harvard, besides winning other honors. 


Enters Harvard with Shorthand 


His career is of interest to our readers 
chiefly because of the fact that he realized 
the value of shorthand to the college man 
and mastered it while in the high school. 
Mr. Laporte has found shorthand of assist- 
ance in working his way through college, 
although tutoring and scholarships fur- 
nished his main income. He is a student 
of Mr. Robert A. Grant of the Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, Mo., and is a loyal 
friend of this magazine. 


He Seized Opportunities 


Alert for every opportunity, Mr. La 
porte entered the contest of the St. Louis 
Equal Suffrage League in 1912, and won 
the first prize for the best essay on 
“SHALL WOMEN VOTE?” In the en- 
trance examinations for Harvard he at- 
tained the highest record and was awarded 
the scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Missouri, valued at $300. In his sopho- 
more year, he won the William Whiting 
scholarship of $275. In his junior year 
he held the Saltonstall scholarship of 
$525, the largest given to any member of 
the junior class. In his senior year he 
held the Gambrill scholarship of $550, 
the largest offered in Harvard. 


Wins Highest Distinction 


As leading scholar of the senior class, 
Mr. Laporte was elected First Marshal 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. During the past 


year he was president of the Phi Kappa 
Epsilon and Editorial Chairman of the 
Crimson, the daily paper of the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Laporte won the highest honor dis 
tinction in the gift of Harvard. He broke 
all previous undergraduate records for 
scholarship. He writes, “I took the dis- 
tinction of summa cum laude in each of 
two fields, Economics and Literature. In 
one sense this feat has never before been 
accomplished in the University, and it is 
in this sense that it may be said that I 
have broken all undergraduate records for 
scholarship: although men have achieved 
the highest distinction twice before in two 
fields, no one has ever done it in two ab- 
fields, such as Eco 
Always they have 


solutely unrelated 
nomics and Literature 


overlapped.” 


A Brilliant Future Ahead 


Mr. Laporte is proud of the fact that he 
and of the _ record 
he has made in it. We predict that the 
world will take note of his endeavors 
in the coming years. Although short- 
hand has served him well thus far, 
who knows but that its greatest service 
is still to be performed in his behalf? 
Mr. Laporte aspires to be a journalist. 
In this profession, as well as in business, 
he will find shorthand, as Dean Williams 
of the Columbia School of Journalism has 
said, of very great practical value. 


oO°o 


writes shorthand, 





The Benefits of Hard Work 


Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do which must be done whether 
you like it or not. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, 
will breed in you temperance, self- 
control, diligence, strength of will, 
content and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never know.- 
Charles Kingsley. 




















The EDITOR'S PAGE 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 











OOD manners 
t. have long 
been recog- 
nized as a definite 
asset in business. 
Courtesy, kindli- 
ness, a good appearance, a pleasing man- 
ner, the ability to meet people graciously 
and to dismiss them tactfully, are qualities 
which business men prize highly and for 
which they are willing to pay. There are 
few schools, however, in which emphasis is 
placed on the importance of good manners, 
or in which instruction is given in the sub- 
ject. 

The State of California has a law that 
good manners shall be taught in the pub- 
lie schools, and Dr. Margaret S. Mce- 
Naught, commissioner of elementary edu- 
cation, has prepared a bulletin to help 
teachers and students. In the introduction 
to this bulletin, Dr. McNaught says: 


Manners in 
School 


The importance of education in manners is 
due to the fact that a knowledge of social cus- 
toms and social usages is almost as necessary 
to civilized man as a knowledge of how to earn 
a living. If men and women did not know and 
observe the rule of the road “turn to the right,” 
their movements along any street or highway 
would be a continuous disturbance of traffic, not 
only annoying at all times, but liable to become 
dangerous at an unexpected moment. So it is 
with every other social custom. The young 
man or woman who does not know the rules of 
business or of social life is frequently ill at 
ease, awkward, confused and unable rightly to 
exert powers of speech or action when oppor- 
tunities offer for making friends that may be 
of larger importance than will come again for 
years, 

In all education, manners should be taught as 
matters of sufficient value to be studied for 
themselves, not merely as minor parts of health 
discipline. It is true that right manners re- 
sulting from good breeding tend toward health 
ind good conduct and obedience, but they have 
also a virtue of their own. They demand for 
their attainment: first, control of petty irrita- 
tions, capricious likes or dislikes, carelessness 
of speech, rudeness of action and all forms of 
selfishness; and, second, consideration for 
others, kindness of will and gentleness of word 


and sentiment. The daily exercise of this con- 
trol and this consideration of others reacts upon 
all the impulses or processes of the mind and 
tends to produce excellency of character. 


The student who is planning to devote 
his life to a business career cannot afford 
to overlook the necessity of cultivating 
good manners. They help in position-get- 
ting, in position-holding, and they are an 
important factor in character-building. 


oOo 


OST of us 
M are inclined 
to magnify 
our own handicaps 
and limitations and 
minimize the bar- 
riers which keep others from carrying out 
their plans and realizing their hopes. Mr. 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, in his recent book, 
“Open That Door,” has an inspiring chap- 
ter entitled “Walled In.” This is what he 
says about the stimulus of handicaps: 


“Walled In” 


One of the most stimulating thoughts to 
which mankind is heir is the realization of the 
handicaps under which we are all laboring. This 
is a great thought in that it is so universal, so 
leveling, so powerful in making us truly appre- 
ciate that we are all brothers one unto another. 
The millionaire is a slave to his money; another 
man is embittered by poverty; a third carries 
the burden of an unsound body; a fourth of a 
selfish nature; a fifth of an unhappy family 
life; a sixth is overwhelmed by his own stu- 
pidity; a seventh by his sense of duty towards 
others; an eighth by a sense of duty towards 
himself, and so it goes through the rank and 
file, the humble and the mighty. 

How many of us take the bit in our teeth, 
and have a glorious revel in enjoying every fur- 
long of life’s race-course? To run such a race 
is a hard task, as there is always some handicap 
hanging on our shoulders. We are afraid to 
knock it off. Oftentimes the burden is ter- 
rifically hard for the man who carries it to de- 
fine, and yet, when you look into your inmost 
self, you realize that the precious hours of life 
are slipping by without your cramming into 
them all the good things that you feel should 
be offered by a world in which there is the 
romance of other people’s lives, the blue of the 
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sky, the play of the sunlight, the success of 
your rivals 

' There too often a wall between our- 
romance, that sky, that sun- 
light and that success. There is indeed this 
wall between us and our ideal. If we break 
through it, there is another one that dares our 
courage to the and capture of our 
greater, enlarged ideal. This is stimulating and 
comforting, as each man and woman has to 
make his own assault; there is no one so lucky 
as to get the prizes of life without a fight, and 
no one so unlucky as to be without the desire, 
no matter how deeply it may be buried in his 
nature, to make that fight. 

In what direction are you going, and what are 
you going to do when you get there? Are you 
plugging against an impassable barrier, or is 
there a way through for the man who does his 
best? Some lie down in the traces and quit. 
They have three satisfactory meals a day, work 
that is not too arduous, a warm bed at night, 
and, taking it all in all, that is sufficient; at any 
rate, they think it better than the attempt to 
break down any more walls. Perhaps they 
bruised their knuckles at the first: “George 
Washington, Thomas FEdsion, and the other 
heroes were not afraid of the blows at the first 
or at the score that followed, but we all cannot 
be great, and I am willing to subside with 
what is already my portion.” Yes, that is the 
attitude of the slackers. They are in every 
walk of life—the stupidly content. 

There are many others who say that if they 
could only lift the mortgage off their house, or 
buy an automobile, or get into society, or get 
promoted, they could pass untouched through 
the barrier that crushes them, and be ready to 
tackle the second with unheard-of power. They 
are sadly suffering under an illusion. When 
you take the spur from a laggard steed, you do 
not make him a thoroughbred. . 


secmns 


and that 


selves 


assault 


And most of us need the spur. Many a 
man has succeeded not in spite of a handi- 
cap, but because of it. 


oO° 


Brevities 


A publication of interest to all teachers 
of commercial subjects is the University 
of the State of New York Bulletin, which 
has for its title, “Commercial Education in 
New York State.’’ The material was pre- 
pared by Wallace E. Bartholomew, spe- 
cialist in commercial education. Items of 
special interest are the suggestions on con- 
ducting and rating examination papers in 
commercial subjects and a selected list of 
references on commercial subjects. These 
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references are classified as to general sub 
ject and the title, author, price and pub- 
lisher of each item is given. There is also 
a brief comment on each book. This gives 
the teacher and student in this field just 
the information he wishes and information 


which is ordinarily difficult to secure. 


* * * 


Mr. Alan C. Reiley, advertising mana 
ger of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, was recently elected president of the 
Association of National Advertisers. More 
than two hundred fifty concerns are rep- 
resented in this organization. 


* o * 


The Denver, Colorado, Times recently 
contained a large cut of Mrs. Frances Ef 
finger-Raymond and some pithy quotations 
from her speeches at the convention of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ Association. The 
keynote of Mrs. Raymond's message was: 
“Every girl ought to take a commercia! 
course—that means the society girl, the 
professional woman and the college grad- 
uate. I look upon it as the greatest life 
insurance in the world 


~ * . 


The Bryant & Stratton Rhode Island 
Commercial School, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, is now authorized by the State of 
Rhode Island to confer degrees. The de 
grees of Bachelor of Commercial Science, 
B. C. S., and Bachelor of Accounts, B. A.., 
are to be granted for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the regular two years’ courses 
in business training, normal training, and 
higher accounting. Mr. Harry Loeb 
Jacobs is the president and treasurer of 
this great institution. 


* + * 


The January issue of Remington Notes 
has been called the Self-Starting number. 
Attractive features are an account of the 
speed career of Miss Hortense Stollnitz, 
an illustrated story “Her Speed Limit, 
and “Practical Points for Typists.” If 
you are not on the mailing list, a request 
addressed to the Remington Typewriter 
Company, 374 Broadway, New York City, 
will bring you a copy of this magazine 
without charge 
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The Importance of Harmony in Business 


By Norman 


r NHE importance of harmony in busi- 
ness organization does not seem to 

have received the attention it de- 
serves, and although the subject may not 
have been much discussed, it has certainly 
been given consideration by everyone en- 
gaged in business. 

Not unlike a perfect machine, a perfect 
business organization can only run smooth 
ly and successfully when each part works 
Perfect 
harmony is, of course, impossible of attain- 
Perfection is apparently not pos- 
sible in human nature or human affairs. 
In all affairs there is a certain struggle 
a certain contest that indicates health and 


in harmony with every other part. 


ment. 


leads to improvement. 

Yet the struggle and contest which is 
and ought to be present in every healthy 
business organization should resemble the 
conduct of the best scientific men who are 
so deeply engaged in solving problems of 
nature that they have no room for jealousy, 
no place for personal antagonism, no 
thought of wrong. All their energies are 
directed toward success in overcoming the 
obstacles in the way of discovery. They 
hail others similarly engaged, not as ri- 
vals, but as friendly and valuable allies. 

This splendid co-operation of scientific 
men is one of the finest exhibitions of the 
ought to be in a 
great Conquest of difficulties 
ought to be the aim. All engaged in busi 
ness ought to expend all energy and fight- 
struggle to conquer 
useless contest 


modern spirit So it 


. , 
OUSINESS 


ing capacity in the 
them, and 
with those similarly engaged. 

No sooner is the subject mentioned than 
the necessity of harmony in business or- 
ganization at once becomes apparent. Its 
value is evident. Its attainment is difficult 

Its necessity becomes increasingly ur- 
gent, and also increasingly difficult, as any 
Compari- 


waste none in 


business expands and enlarges 
son of a single man in his work to a com- 
posite machine is still more misleading. 
The complexity of the organization of the 
individual is multiplied in the mass of in- 
There in each individual 


dividuals are 


A. Watt, Dawson, 


Yukon 


qualities and characteristics that prevent 
estimation of his conduct either in any fixed 
condition or in any varied conditions. 

Some men machines. Their 
regularity, their dullness, their very wood- 
enness makes them very good machines. 
But the essentially difficult task in large 
business organizations is to enlist men who 
are not of wood, but of live flesh and blood, 
with intellect and feelings; and without 
limiting their individual development, se- 
cure from them harmonious work in the ac- 
complishment of a common purpose. 

It is this need that calls for the same 
genius in a business leader as in a political 
chief or army This view may 
be deemed impractical. It not ar- 
range the personnel of the play. It does 
not suggest the part to be performed by 
each. Yet it is not impractical. It is es- 
sentially practical and commonplace if it 
suggests to a single business organizer the 
idea that he has the opportunity to dis- 
play the greatest genius in so disposing 
his staff and associates in business as to 
give to each the part for which he is best 
fitted ; to enlist his interest in that part to 
the extent that he realizes that his success 
determines the success of the whole per- 
formance, and to cause every individual 
engaged to strive with all his ability for 
the triumph of the whole and the accom- 
plishment of the desired end. 

The man who can do this must know men 
as they are. He must realize the proper 
functions of the commissariat and not ne- 
glect either the intellect or the spirit. He 
must deal with his men solely on the basis 
of merit. He must be firm. He must be 
honest. He must be considerate. The 
value of harmony has never before been 
more abundantly exemplified than in the 
present hour—the hour when the greatest 
armies and navies of the world are engaged 
in a life and death struggle for supremacy ; 
when War Councils and Parliaments are 
vying with each other for advantage, when 
the very presence of harmony spells the 
difference between victory and defeat. Its 
value is beyond estimation. 


resemble 


general. 
does 
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But how then can it be obtained or ap- 
proximated? There is the necessity first 
of creating “Esprit de corps.” As in the 
army or navy, the spirit of its men is all 
important, so also in business. There is 
in each the same necessity of leadership. 
It is impossible to describe accurately the 
qualities required in a leader. They must 
be recognized. They cannot be readily 
cataloged. The real leader inspires his 
subordinates from the humblest to the 
highest. He secures order and good dis- 
cipline, while at the same time permitting 
the greatest freedom among the members. 

Probably there is nothing more disas- 
trous to business than the chronic grum- 
bler. He creates an atmosphere distaste- 
ful to all within hearing or sight. His 
whole endeavor makes for disorder. Of 
this he may not be conscious, but conscious 
or not, the result is the same. In a word, 
harmony means dollars and cents to every 
business organization. 


oOo 


Boosting in School 


E hear frequently of the lessons 
W which the school should learn 

from the business man. That the 
tables may often with profit be reversed 
is illustrated by the following editorial 


from the New York Tribune: 


The rough and ready psychologists of the 
street have evolved a maxim: “Boost; don’t 
knock!” An interesting example of the highly 
profitable application of that principle is re- 
ported by the Pennsylvania Railroad. One of 
its division superintendents believed that if he 
posted each month the names of employees 
who had given especially meritorious service— 
an “honor list”—instead of posting the names 
of men punished for violating the regulations 
or other demerits, there would be general im- 
provement. He made the experiment. After 
six months’ trial he found that there was 62 
per cent decrease in cases requiring discipline, 
there was 71 per cent decrease in the total 
of days’ suspension of workers, and there was 
72 per cent decrease in wages thus lost to em- 
ployees. No change whatever had been made 
in the rules of the division or the methods of 
administration. 

It seems to be human nature—American hu- 
man nature, at least—to do better work through 
hope than through fear of punishment. Amer- 
icans are prone to admire and support, even to 
emulate, the man who is doing something, who 
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is obtaining something desirable as a _ result 
of his efforts; whereas, the threat of discipline, 
of punishment, not only does not awe them 
over much, but sometimes acts directly as a 
challenge. That division superintendent recog- 
nized the play of all these mixed motives in the 
mass of men under him, and turned his knowl- 
edge of psychology practically to account for 
his company’s profit and the men’s. Wise ex- 
ecutives these days are applying the maxim: 
“Boost; don’t knock!” in many ways which in- 
crease the efficiency of the men under them 
and so benefit directly both employer and em- 
ployee. It is good business as well as good 
pragmatic philosophy. 


This is a principle which has long been 
recognized by wise teachers. It is the 
basic idea of the O.G.A., the O.A.T., and 
the various other contests conducted by this 
magazine. The recognition of meritorious 
work brings out meritorious work—a spirit 
of criticism and fault-finding results in 
half-hearted effort. 


Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded a teachers’ certificate since 


the last announcement: 


Mary F. Bailey, Berlin, Md. 

Louis Beck, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Henriette I. Clark, Davenport, Iowa. 
Varina Davis Coe, Washington, D. C. 
Lena May Dowse, Oakland, Cal. 
Sister M. Ethel, Washington, D. C. 
Frances Geffroy, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Carrie M. Haller, DuBois, Pa. 
Ford O. Harrison, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Ola Helsley, Astoria, Ore. 
Mrs. J. W. Hirons, Wilmington, 
Mary A. Kennedy, Brighton, Mass. 
Geraldine Martin, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Florence Ethelyn Munson, Canby, Ore. 
Christian C, I. Oehler, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Laura Owen, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gladys H. Page, Petaluma, Cal. 

May V. Powell, Salisbury, Md. 

Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mary O'Bryan, Ware, Mass. 

Sr. M. M. de Pazzi, Springfield, Ill. 

Marie D. Peters, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ellen A. Regan, Gloucester, Mass. 

Nellie Shaw, Bethany, Nebr. 

Otis F. Tabler, Washington, D. C. 

Alicia S. Takin, Racine, Wis. 

Dorothy M. Tate, Plainfield, N. J. 

Laura H. Thomas, Nashville, Tenn. 
Elizabeth P. Vose, Sabattus, Maine. 

R. L. Waggoner, Yerington, Nev. 

Carrie I. Woodbury, Gloucester, Mass. 
Alonzo O. Woolard, Spokane, Wash. 


Del 








Sypewriting «4 Office Jiaining 


Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship Open to students of typewriting 
who have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words a minute. 


Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total for 
each error. 


Tests for Admission The tests for both 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. \ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free 


QO. A. T.—New Local Order 


N the Evening Session of the Pasa- 

dena High School, California, a new 

Local Order of Artistic Typists has 
just been established. We will let the 
Secretary of the new Order have the floor 
and tell her own story: “We wish to thank 
you for the artistic O. A. T. certificates, 
which were highly appreciated by the stu- 
dents who were successful in winning 
them. The students of the Typewriting 
Department are very enthusiastic over the 
work and have organized an O. A. T. club, 
with the following officers: 

“Mr. R. W. Elledge, President. 

“Miss May Belle Sacket, Secretary. 

“Miss Lola B. Riddle, Treasurer. 

“We have drawn up our constitution and 
by-laws and are planning a busy winter, 
during which we hope to accomplish much 
in everything pertaining to typewriting. 
We hope to have at least thirty-five or 
forty members by the last of January, and 
seventy-five by the end of the year.” The 
letter goes on then to explain some of the 
work to be done at the open meeting of 
the Order. This certainly looks like busi- 
ness, and in the near future the Pacific 
Coast is going to number among its many 
other good things a respectable crop of 


Typewriting Artists. Congratulations to 
Pasadena Evening High School for organ- 
izing the first Local Order on the Pacific 
Coast! We shall be happy to hear further 
from you with an account of your success 
and your progress. 


Word from Another Local 

Just before going to press word was re- 
ceived from Local Order No. 1, Findlay 
Business Training School, that they were 
nominating several new members and sub- 
mitting their papers for examination. 
They explained that they wished to have 
the results of the test known early, so that 
the certificates could be awarded at the 
Christmas exercises. This idea has been 
taken up by a great many of the schools. 
The certificates won by the students are 
saved through the year, until some special 
event, and then they are awarded. In this 
way the school shows the community that 
it is doing good work, the student receives 
a more generous recognition for his efforts, 
and the plan works out satisfactorily all 
round. The only ones who are not enthu- 
siastic over it are the Board of Examiners 
when they receive a batch of 150 or 200 
papers and the results of the examination 
are desired in a day or two. 
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Inter-School Contests 
In sending in seven applications for 
Senior membership in the order, Miss Jean 
E. MacOwan, of the Evanston Township 
High School, Illinois, states that she is 


much interested in the inter-school con- 


tests for typewriting efficiency. We should 


like to see a Local Order established in 
Evanston; the nucleus of the order is there; 
all it needs is the organization of the units. 
We expect to have these contests among 
the Local Orders first, and the initial one 
will be held, we expect, some time in April. 


The Shorthand Library Prize 


This month marks the close of the mem- 
bership contest for the valuable shorthand 
library we promised to the school that 
sends in the greatest number of acceptable 
papers for membership in the Order be- 
tween September Ist and February Ist. 
If you have put off making your applica- 
tion, get busy now and send it in; do not 
wait until January 30th. Do it now! 


Junior Test 

Write three lines of each of the following 
sentences: 

The path of success in business is invariably 
the path of common sense. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the very best day in the 
year. Luck counts once in a while, but trained 
efficiency counts all the time. Paul asserted 
that the quick brown fox slyly jumped over 
the lazy dog. 

Make one perfect copy of the following: 

Mileage of railroads in the U. S.: Alabama 
5,406, Alaska 460, Arizona 2,278, Arkansas 
5.335, California 8368, Colorado 5,739, Con- 
necticut 999, Delaware 334, District of Colum- 
umbia 35, Florida 5,119, Georgia 7,432, Hawaii 
245, Idaho 2,748, Illinois 12,139, Indiana 
7,476, Towa 9,994, Kansas 9,256, Kentucky 
3,780, Louisiana 5,720, Maine 2,270, Mary- 
land 1,429, Massachusetts 2,130, Michigan 
8,933, Minnesota 9,039, Mississippi 4,441, Mis- 
souri 8,224, Montana 4,846, Nebraska 6,170, 
Nevada 2,418, New Hampshire 1,255, New Jer- 
sey 2,312, New Mexico 3,024, New York 8 530, 
North Carolina 5,418, North Dakota 6,160, 
Ohio 9,147, Oklahoma 6,397, Oregon 2,912, 
Pennsylvania 11,634, Rhode Island 205, South 
Carolina 3,686, South Dakota 4,238, Tennessee 
4,105, Texas 15,758, Utah 2,098, Vermont 1,073, 
Virginia 4,611, Washington 5,246, West Vir- 
ginia 3,915, Wisconsin 7,611, Wyoming 1,820. 


Write this paragraph twice: 


Be your character what it will, it will be 
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known; and nobody will take it upon your own 
word. Never imagine that anything you can 
say yourself will varnish your defects, or add 
luster to your perfections; but, on the con- 
trary, it may, and nine times in ten will, make 
the former more glaring and the latter obscure 
If you are silent upon your own subject, nei- 
indignation, nor ridicule will ob- 
the applause which you may 
really deserve; but if you publish your own 
panegyric upon any occasion or in any shape 
whatsoever, and however artfully dressed or 
disguised, they will all conspire against you, 
and you will be disappointed of the very end 
Chesterfield 


ther envy, 
struct or allay 


you aim at. 


Senior Test 


Write the following letter arranging it 
artistically on the page: 

Mr. Floyd W. Renaud, 26 Union Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. Dear Sir: We acknowledge 
with thanks your letter of the 26th, inclosing 
check for $69.25 rhe reason that we replaced 
one piston pin in your car was that we found 
the old one a trifle small This was unques- 
tionably the source of “knock” in the motor, 
and we understand that it was your desire to 
have this difficulty The report you 
give concerning other was a source of 
surprise, and the writer is at a loss to under- 
stand how any car should leave our shop in 
the condition which you report. We are very 
glad that you reported these items to us, and 
you may be sure that they will be taken up 
with our repair department and proper adjust 
as you say, dependent 
following out the in 


eliminated. 
items 


ment made. We are, 
upon our mechanics for 
structions given for the repair of the car, but, 
we do certainly aim to have mechanics who are 
good enough and appreciate their responsibility 
sufficiently to take care of either their own 
mistakes or such loose wheels that 
might not be noted on a repair order. We 
are very sorry indeed that your car should 
have gone back to you in so unsatisfactory a 
condition, and further regret that you are so 
far out of the city that it makes it impossiblé 
for you to bring the car back to us so that we 
these errors and oversights 


items as 


make good 


truly yours, 


may 
Very 


Tabulate the following: 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION, DECEM- 
BER 1, 1911. Gold coin (including bullion in 
Treasury), Dec. 1, 1911, $616,777,641, Dec. 1, 
1910, $601,492,185, Jan. 1, 1879, $96,262,850; 
Gold certificates, Dec. 1, 1911, $895,640,748, 
Dec. 1, 1910, $842,874,397, Jan. 1, 1879, $21,- 
189 280; Standard silver dollars, Dec. 1, 1911, 
$74 242.944, Dec. 1, 1910, $75,527,638, Jan. 1, 
1879, 85,790,721: Silver certificates, Dec. 1, 
1911, $483,451,978, Dec. 1, 1910, $480,727,412, 
Jan. 1, 1879, $413,360; Subsidiary silver, Dec. 1 
1911, $146,589,955, Dec. 1, 1910, $141,572,284, 
Jan. 1, 1879, $67,982,601; Treasury notes of 
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1911, $3,102,770, Dec. 1, 1910, 
$3,484,374, Jan. 1, 1879 (None); United States 
notes, Dec. 1, 1911, $340,812,084, Dec. 1, 1910, 
$340,511,925, Jan. 1, 1879, $310,288,511; Na- 
tional bank notes, Dec. 1, 1911, $709,963,738, 
Dec. 1, 1910, $706,425,099, Jan. 1, 1879, $3314,- 
339,398: Totals, Dec. 1, 1911, $3,270,582,753, 
Dec. 1, 1910, $3,192,615,314, Jan. 1, 1879, $3816,- 


266,721. 
oe 
The Telephone 
Out of Order 
I N our last talk we pointed out that the 


placing of wet clothing, umbrellas, or 

a glass of water on the desk where 
some of it is likely to come in contact with 
the cord was sufficient to put the telephone 
out of working order. Whenever you pick 
up the receiver and you are not greeted 
after a few seconds with “Number, please,” 
move the hook a few times slowly up and 
down, and then if the operator does not 
respond, it is probable that there is some 
trouble with the instrument. In case you 
do not get your answer, the proper thing 
to do is to go to another telephone and 
report to the operator that your phone, 
giving the number, is out of order. This 
call is made without charge, and the opera- 
tor immediately turns the matter over to 
the Wire Chief for investigation. He calls 
the number up from his board and has the 
line investigated at his end; he sees if the 
wires are properly their 
frames, and if the various other parts of 
the apparatus respond. Finding every- 
thing in the central station in good order, 
he then sends out an investigator to exam- 
ine your end of the wire. Complaints of 
this kind are usually attended to very 
promptly. 


1890, Dec. 1, 


LV 


connected in 


Emergency Calls 


No one knows just how many lives have 
been saved through the use of the tele- 
phone; no one knows how much property 
has been protected. The telephone has 
crept so intimately into our lives that we 
no longer wonder about it; we have begun 
to take it for granted. When we read of 
the lives and property that have been 
saved through the wireless “S O S”’ calls, 
we marvel at the ingenuity of it, and we 
are filled with admiration for the one who 
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perfected this means of communication. 
The telephone is not without its romance ; 
it also has its heroes and heroines. At 
times it may fall to our lot to send out 
an “S O 8S” over the wire, and we should 
know how to do it. Besides the ordinary 
service for business and social communi- 
cation which you receive when you con- 
tract for the use of the telephone, the com- 
pany places at your disposal a service de- 
signed to give first aid in an emergency. 
No matter what the emergency is, the tele- 
phone is always ready to meet it. 

If your house catches fire, you need not 
run around the block to a fire-box to ring 
in an alarm. All need to do is to 
lift the receiver from the hook and tell 
your trouble to the operator. You do not 
even have to stop to look up the number 
of the fire department in the book. Simply 
say: This house is on fire; please give me 
the Fire Department. All other work will 
be sidetracked and you will be put into 
communication at with Fire Head- 
quarters. As soon as they get your ad- 
dress, they will immediately call the fire 
house nearest your place and send in the 
alarm. All of this be done in one 
minute, because the average time taken to 
make a connection is fifteen seconds. 

Should it be necessary at any time to 
have the immediate services of a doctor, 
the telephone offers the best assistance. 
Of course, if it is possible to call up a 
physician in the neighborhood who, you 
think, will respond quickly, it is probably 
the best thing to do. But there is some- 
times a loss of time in following this 
method. You have to look up the telephone 
numbers in the book, unless you have had 
foresight enough to have a list of them 
posted in a convenient place; someone else 
may be calling the doctor you want, and 
his line may be reported “Busy” ; when you 
get the connection, he may be out on an- 
other case; many other things may happen 
to delay you. But the telephone company 
wishes to provide immediate assistance for 
you in an emergency of this kind, and all 
you need to do is to lift the receiver and 
tell the operator that you wish an ambu- 
lance immediately. She will connect you 
with the nearest hospital, and the ambu- 
lance will bring the doctor to you with 
the least possible delay. There is no fuss- 


you 


once 


can 
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ing over numbers, and very little possi 
bility of delay, for all hospitals have a 
sufficient number of trunk lines to handle 
their calls. 

In the same way, a policeman may be 
obtained. If the cook gets obstreperous 
and refuses to be “fired,” it is not neces- 
sary for a member of the family to rush 
wildly into the street looking in every nook 
and corner within a radius of half a mile 
to find a policeman to restore order. Just 
lift the receiver and tell the operator to 
connect you immediately with Police Head- 
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quarters. You can then tell them your 
tale of woe and they will send a policeman 
from the nearest station-house or from the 
You do not have to be 


Just over the top 


nearest signal-box. 
bothered with numbers. 
of the switchboard of every operator are 
the signs “Police,” “Fire Department” 
and ‘Hospital,’ and the operator just 
sticks your plug into the hole under the 
label and rings the bell. That is the 
whole simple operation. As first aid in 
an emergency, we must score one for the 
service given by the telephone companies 


ARKANSAS 
Margaret C. Dixon 
Olive Farrior 
Leona LeRose.. 
Ethel Sipe 
Gertrude Verfurth 

CALIFORNIA 
Tofik Bibi 
Hubert Daverkosen 
Frank Ghidotti 
Frank C. Greaves 
Edwin N. Nelson 
George S. Worrell 

COLORADO 
Roy Ahrend 
F. M. Allworth 
Glenn Davis 
Garnet Doty 
Lola Landers 
Bessie F. Lee 
Thelma Liggitt 
Ruby Mills 
Russell Myers 
Eleanor Oviatt 
Harold Preston 
Dorothy Roach 
Ethel Saylor 

CONNECTICUT 
Florence Ahlstrin 
Lawrence 
Andrew J]. Dudek 
Donald Harris 
Eddie Hoffmar 


CALIFORNIA 
Miles Coughlin 


Elmer Johannes Hagen 


William Zvolanek 


ILLINOIS 
Walter Caspers 


Anderson 


Philip R. Pratt 
Lawrence Tyler 
ILLINOIS 
Anna Bandre 
Ellen Croake 
Mertie Gillins 
Anna Keenan 
Glen L. Laird 
Peter Paul Lauterborn 
Hattie Marlatt 
Herbert Mathewson 
Annette Quedens 
Anna Reimers 
Frances Reskie 
Marion Seidcheck 
Alice Silhanek 
Ray Sivill 
Dorothy Steel 
Mabel Stipp 
Mary Sweeney 
Bernice Templar 
Lida Thomas 
David Tuffi 
Edythe Williamson 
KANSAS 
Mae Cullum 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary E. Callahan 
Mildred Valerian 
Dorsey 
Mildred O’Brien 
James L. Quinn 
Mary C. Silvia 


Russell Chandler 
Lottie Eadie 
Helen Jennings 
Mable Raymond 
Norman Thompson 
INDIA 


Shankar Das Sharma 


OQ 


List of New O. A. T. Members 


Junior Division 


Clarice Louise 


Worsley 


MINYESOTA 
Thomas Anderson 
Leo Bachmann 
Marion Burgdorf 
Errol Carlisle 
Eric Carlson 
Arthur Christiansen 
Louise Finn 
Cyril Gerber 
Mildred Graff 
Ole I. Larson 
Verna A. Link 
Myrtle Long 
John S. Moen 
Maude Regnier 
Hazel Stram 
Ole Tollefson 
Iva Wagner 
Mildred M. Wilkinson 


MISSOURI 
Jessie Armbruster 
Catherine O’Brien 
Mary Moon 
Anastasia Murphy 
Gertrude Pike 
Marguerite Weiler 
Catherine Woodson 


MONTANA 
Marion Bowers 
Mary Cadwell 


\o) 


Margaret Cor 
Anne Hartt 
Celia Jump 
Grace Karr 
Clyde Keeling 
Jessie A. Milto: 
Gertrude Presto: 
Manette Swetland 
Edith Tetrault 
Louise Tetrault 
Ella Wagner 


Orilla Zimmer 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dorothy Jean Foster 
Ola Marjorie Hosking 
Doris Eleanor West 


NEW JERSEY 
Madeline C. Alliger 
Irene Caffrey 
Samuel S. Fei: 
Eleanore Janu 
Gabriel Palmer 
H. W. Sharwel! 
Emma Sorg 
Brooks Wilson 


OHIO 
Anna M. Alge 
Marie Bacon 
Bert F. Real] 
Darl G. Bishop 
Nathaniel T. Boss 
Madalin Chapmar 


Senior Division 


KANSAS 
Amanda Gansel 
Sadie Gansel 

MARYLAND 
Julius Littman 

MINNESOTA 
George Ochs 
Marie Schwartz 


MISSOURI 
Esther Anderson 
Marceline Murphy 

NEW YORK 
Arthur C. Sulliva: 

OREGON 


Gertrude Troutfether 


Fern Foster 

Mrs. Thomas Gergoff 
Orville L. Longbrake 
Annetta McClelland 
Frances Murphy 
Lesta Smith 

Ruth Stackhouse 
Margaret Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Bean, }+ 
Marie F. Murphy 
Frank H. Veith 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Evangeline Beacom 

TEXAS 
Cleo Bryan 
Lucile Day 
Reva Dubinski 
Esperanza Gonzalez 
Anna Krannawitter 
Annie Perea 
Antonio Villegas 

WASHINGTON 
Sr. M. Honorata 
Nellie MacCamy 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Hazel Davis 
Virginia June Huffma: 
Elizabeth MclIlhany 
G. H. Sluss 
Clyde B. Smith 
Eugenia Warrick 


PORTO RICO 
Carlos Rodriguez 
Vasquez 
SINGAPORE 
H. Cutter 
VIRGINIA 


Frances Perry 
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Unique Typewritten Design 


ARELY have we ever had the 
pleasure of seeing a design pro- 
duced on the typewriter which has 

so much artistic merit as that presented in 
this number of the magazine, the work of 
Mr. George M. Scilacci, of Port Keyes 
Station, California. The design looks like it 
had been picked literally from a rare ori- 
ental rug, or tapestry, or an exquisite piece 
the dollar sign, multiplied to indi- 
One of its 

just one 


of lace 
cate great price, suggests this. 
chief charms is its simplicity 
character on the keyboard being used. 
There is a surprising amount of action 
in the figures, considering the inflexibility 


of the typewriter as a medium for artistic 
expression. Observe the naturalness of 
the two bunting hounds, and the calm, un- 
excited, efficient technique of the gentle- 
man ready to impale the charging boar on 
his spear. Even his jaunty companion evi- 
dently shares in this confidence, for he ap- 
pears to be ready to sheath his sword, and 
is already sounding the signal of victory. 

The design is very much reduced from 
the original, which was twenty-two by 
twenty-five and a half inches, made in six 
parts and carefully fitted together. Mr. 
Scilacci says it took about twenty-four 
hours to accomplish the work. 


Designed and executed by George M. Scilacci, Port Keyes Station, California 
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‘Have an Outside Interest’"—I 
By Dr. Henry B. Favill 
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“Have an Outside Interest’ —I] 
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“Have an Outside Interest’-—II] 


/ 


(T'o be continued ) 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Studies in English for 
Stenographers—V 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


words as 
distinct 


O far we have considered 
separate entities—entirely 
and apart from each other. 

Now we must begin to study them in 
their relation to each other, and learn what 
changes occur in their form as the result 
of such changes in their relations. 

Since nouns change less than most other 
parts of speech, we will take them first. 
Of the three cases—nominative, objective, 
and possessive—only the latter necessi- 
tates a change in form. You could not tell 
whether a noun was in the nominative or 
objective case by looking at its form alone, 
but a noun in the possessive case is in- 
stantly distinguishable by sight. 

When taking dictation it is not always 
possible to tell from the sound whether or 
not a noun is in the possessive case, and to 
many stenographers it has proved a seri- 
ous stumbling block. It is therefore well 
to remember that 

Whenever a noun is used to modify an- 
other noun by indicating 

a Possession, as Edith’s book 

b Authorship, as Whigam’s Essentials 

of Commercial Law 

e Kind, as children’s size, 
it is in the possessive case and must be put 
in the possessive form. 

Ordinarily, the possessive case of nouns 
is formed simply by adding an apostrophe 
and s. This is the rule for all singular 
nouns and for all plural nouns that do not 
end in s. 

Examples : man's,men’'s ; woman's, women's 

but 
boy’s, boys’; lady's, ladies’. 

Exception. Polysyllabic singular nouns 
ending in s, or the sound of s, usually form 
the possessive by adding only the apos- 
trophe, because the addition of another s 
would not sound well. 

Example: “The princess’ command was 
obeyed”” sounds better than “The 
princess's command was obeyed.” 

Wherever possible it is better to substi- 
tute an of phrase for the possessive. The 


sentence above would then read: “The 


command of the princess was obeyed.” 


Inanimate Objects 
The of construction is also preferable 
when you are speaking of a part of an in- 
animate object: 

“The seat of the chair” should be 
used instead of “The chair’'s seat’; “The 
crown of the hat”’ instead of “The hat’s 
crown,” 

This rule is not followed when the in- 
animate object is personified, as in poetry. 

While we should say “The shaft was 
sunk on the top of the hill” rather than 
on “the hill’s top,” such a line as “Cloud 
wreaths veiled the mountain's brow” is 
quite permissible, because here the poet 
has personified the mountain. 

Usage has also sanctioned such expres- 
sions as “a day's work,” “a week's vaca- 
tion,” and “a night's rest.” 


Two or More Nouns 


When two or more nouns occur together, 
and you wish to indicate common posses- 
sion, add the sign of the possessive to the 
last noun only. 

Example: Trout & Barton's delivery 

wagon passed. 

If the idea of separate possession is to 
be conveyed, both nouns are put in the pos- 
sessive form. 

Example: These caps are John’s and 

Henry's. 

Carelessness in the placing of the apos- 
trophe in legal documents has resulted in 
loss. A case that is often cited is that of 
a will in which the property was to be 
“divided among the brothers and sister's 
children.” The testator may have meant 
that the children of the brothers and of 
the sister were to receive the property, but 
the court ruled that it was to go to the 
brothers themselves and to the children of 
the sister. 


Nouns in Apposition 
Authorities differ as to the placing of the 
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sign of the possessive in this construction. 
All three of the following forms have their 
advocates: 

“They met at Kelly, the tailor’s shop.” 

“They met at Kelly's, the tailor’s shop.” 

“They met at Kelly's, the tailor.” 

When the apostrophe is used only with 
the first noun, the object of the possessive 
is usually omitted, as in the third example. 

Here, again, the of phrase often proves 
useful. 


Compound Nouns and Phrases 


In compound nouns the sign of the pos 
sessive is appended to the last one only, 
as “My father-in-law’s house.” 

The forms 
else's’ are now generally recognized 


“someone else’s,”” “somebody 


Verbal Nouns 
Stenographers are often puzzled as to 
the form to be used when a noun or pro- 
verbal The 
Say 


noun occurs before a noun. 
possessive is the correct one to use. 
“Mary's coming to the city is unwise.” 
“We approve of Henry's learning Span- 
ish.” 
The Double Possessive 


This is an idiomatic form. It does not 
conform strictly to the rules of grammar, 
but literary usage has long countenanced 
it, and indeed, in many cases, to change 
from the double to the single possessive 
would alter or throw doubt upon the mean 
ing. Thus 

“This is a photograph of Mary” or 
“This is Mary's photograph” 
means that it is a photograph which Mary 
has had taken of herself. But the double 
possessive form, 

“This is a photograph of Mary's” 
indicates simply that Mary owns the pho- 
tograph. The form may be explained by 
supplying the understood noun, as 

“This is a photograph of Mary's 
(photographs )”’ 
which implies that it is one of a number 
which she possesses. 
Tests 

Write the possessive form for the fol- 
lowing nouns, remembering that for some 
of them an of phrase should be used: 

Charlotte, house, employees, table, 

Lord & Taylor, girls, duchess, Emperor 
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of Germany, daughter-in-law, 


Dickens, 


type 


writer, else, Smith 
Brothers. 


Cross off the incorrect 


anyone 

form in the follow 
ing sentences: 

“Will John 

lay the job?” 

“There is no reason for Margaret's 


John’s staying home de 


Margaret pretending she does not care 
“What do you think of the boys’ 
boys coming with us? 
“The thought of Dorothy 
being alone worried her mother.” 
David's 


Dorothy s 


“Everything depends on 
David keeping his word 

“Janet—Janet’s winning the prize 
was a source of great joy to her family.” 

“The dog 


neighbors.” 


dog's barking annoyed the 
Missouri Valley 

Commercial ‘Teach- 
ers. Association 


r HE tenth annual session of the Mis 
I souri Valley Commercial Teachers 
Association met in convention at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, Mo., Decem 
ber 1 and 2, 1916, with Mr. L. E. Gifford, 
of Des Moines, lowa, in the chair. 

The many splendid speakers on the pro 
gram, among whom were Mr. C. P. Zaner, 
of Columbus, Ohio; Mr. J. S. Knox, of the 
Knox School of Sa'esmanship; Mr. E. M 
Bainter, principal of the Polytechnic In 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo., and Dr. Burris 
Jenkins, the “fighting pastor” of Kansas 
City, were well received by this always 
enthusiastic association. The scope of the 
program was wide and the papers of such 
a nature that spirited round-table 
discussions were provoked. 


many 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Mr. C. R. Stewart, Salt 
City Business College, Hutchinson, Kans., 
president; Mr. L. W. Beers, Grover Cleve 
land High School, St. Louis, vice-presi 
dent; Miss Zula Chase, of the Hutchinson, 
Kans., High School, secretary-treasurer. 

Kansas City was chosen as the perma 
nent meeting place of this association. 





Question Shop 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, Ne ™ } ork City 


Shorthand as an Aid 


ISS AGNES HOPE, New York 
M City, writes in an interesting way 
of some of the methods used by 


modern writers in preparing their work 


for publication. She brings out the many 


advantages of composing in shorthand. As 
Miss Hope points out, the writer who is on 
friendly terms with shorthand has a de- 
cided advantage in the literary world: 


If Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Arthur B. 
teeve should join forces in the invention and 
perfection of a scheme for the direct trans- 
mission of thought from the author's brain to 
the brains of that conglomerate mass known by 
the general term “The Reader,” eliminating at 
one broad sweep all impedimenta intervening be- 
tween the creative and the receptive mind, what 
1 boon it would be to the writing craft! Until 
some such elysian condition is realized, how- 
ever, we must employ a method of transmission 
and a vehicle of expression that will the most 
quickly and clearly present our thought to the 
eve of the reader. We must ourselves elimi- 
nate every obstacle to the spontaneous flow of 
thought and clarity of expression. 

Authorship under the most favorable circum- 
stances involves a tremendous amount of labor, 
both physical and mental. Writers, as a rule, 
cannot do their best composing direct upon 
the typewriter, nor does dictation come easily 
to all of them. If the matter be one of great 
moment, all else is swept aside and pencil and 
paper are called into requisition. Immediately 
another difficulty arises. The hand cannot keep 
up with the brain if longhand is used, and so 
legibility is sacrificed. This may account for 
the fact that the manuscript must be copied on 
the typewriter before the author can really 
shape it to conform to the image in his mind. 

I succumbed early in life to the lure of let- 
ters. Resolving with a mighty resolve to be a 
“literary lady” when I grew up, I made every- 
thing else subservient to the accomplishment of 
this paramount object, my efforts having but 
recently been crowned with modest fruition. I 
learned stenography in order that I might have 


A Forum for the Dis- 


cussion of Stenogra- 


phers’ Problems, Per- 


sonal and Professional 


to Writers 


more freedom of movement and environment, 
and I sought experience in every line that I 
might increase my technical skill, broaden intel- 
lectually, and attain confidence and poise. De- 
nied the higher college education that I craved, 
I chose the world of business for my university. 

Pursuing this plan of education, and with the 
definite aim of authorship in view, some years 
ago I attached myself to a typewriter agency 
in New York with the special request that I be 
sent out on any calls of a literary character. I 
wanted to learn more about the nature and 
habits of that romantic being, the Author. And 
I did. I found New York honeycombed with 
authors and would-be authors, each believing 
himself the chosen prophet for the propagation 
of a divine idea. If one has a penchant for the 
cinema, in his brain there simmers the plot—a 
plot fit only for a Mary Pickford or a Charley 
Chaplin. If it is a writer with a leaning toward 
medicine, his book will revolutionize that sadly 
degenerate profession; if it is a journalist just 
returned from the front, his is the only true and 
unbiased story of the Great War. Their meth- 
ods of setting free their brain-children vary ac- 
cording to the idiosyncrasies of the individual, 
but they are alike in that they all use that anti- 
quated system of chirography known as long- 
hand, now just beginning to fall into innocuous 
desuetude. 

There is the elderly widow, poor but genteel, 
with exalted ideas about Art as applied to 
Drama, but who is willing, if properly ap- 
proached, to undertake a photoplay in order.to 
meet the next rent bill. She buys a quire of 
foolscap, picks up a pencil whose point has not 
known the tender touch of a knife-blade in 
many a day, and with great enthusiasm begins 
to collect her notes. She peeps into history here 
and delves into drama there, scribbles indus- 
triously—in longhand—then peeps again, writ- 
ing out with laborious precision such words as 
“incomprehensibility” and “Katrina Vanscopen- 
fungerminger”—in long hand. Her plot is 
sketched out—in longhand. Her play is slowly, 
painfully built up, on more foolscap, in more 
longhand. This is corrected, erased, partly 
erased, messed up in general, and, so far as 
she can decipher the hieroglyphics, is perfect, 
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and is turned over to a typist who, for ten dol- 
lars or thereabouts, copies it on the typewriter. 
It not infrequently happens that the typist re- 
alizes the only financial reward in the venture. 

Next comes the young journalist of the 
Rooseveltian type. He dictates at a rapid rate. 
The shorthand characters in the stenographer’s 
notebook are a great curiosity to him. Occa- 
sionally he stops in the midst of dictation to 
put his finger on a character and ask what it 
stands for. He seems continually surprised that 
the stenographer can tell him, and deplores the 
fact that he did not learn shorthand in his 
earlier days. 

And so it goes down the list. Educational 
writers, playwrights, newspaper men, magazine 
editors, poets—they all write in longhand, and 
the higher the name of the writer in the world 
of literature the more unreadable his chirogra- 
phy. They may be seen every day at the ref- 
erence libraries, copying page after page in 
longhand, making three hundred and sixty-five 
movements of the hand where a score might 
suffice. It is a dreadful waste of precious time. 
It is a deplorable squandering of human energy. 

In my own literary work I write the article 
out fully in shorthand, copy on the machine, 
correct and make a final copy. I find that in 
the act of composing in shorthand the mind can 
travel as fast as it will and the hand will keep 
the pace. The brain is free to put its whole 
force upon the subject-matter while the hand 
works automatically. This is a great advantage 
in the saving of time, and the use of a modern 
light-line system eliminates all danger of 
cramping or overexerting the muscles because 
there is nothing tiresome in the rhythmic for- 
ward movement. 

What skill I have in composing in shorthand 
has been a slow but steady growth. I have 
been an inveterate collector of notes on a great 
variety of subjects for years. After learning 
shorthand I began to utilize it in taking notes, 
but found myself constantly dropping back to 
the surer longhand. I persisted, however, 
driven by the pressure of time, and gradually 
the marks lost their strange aspect and I found 
myself on quite friendly terms with them. So 
I gradually acquired the habit of thinking in 
shorthand and ease in reading my notes, be- 
sides collecting a mass of information that has 
been of inestimable value to me. 


©} 


Utilizing the Material in the Maga- 
zine 


An effective method of training students 
to use the contents of the magazine to the 
fullest extent is suggested by Mr. Frank 
Walters, Central High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

There is no doubt students sub- 


that many 
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scribe to the magazine who never really read all 
its contents. It seems to me that the advertis- 
ing pages are in many respects as important as 
the text pages. Many new ideas are brought to 
the reader’s attention, which may be used in a 
variety of ways. The advertisements keep us 
up to date as to what the world is doing in our 
line of work. 

My plan is as follows: I first count the num- 
ber of departments in the magazine and then 
ascertain the number of students in the class. 
By simple division, I am enabled to know the 
number of students to appoint on a committee 
for each department. We aim to have the fol- 
lowing departments represented: Advertising, 
Miscellaneous (things not covered by other de- 
partments), Learner and His Problems, Short- 
hand Plates, Order of Gregg Artists, Editor's 
Page, Typewriting and Office Training, the 
Question Shop, and the Reporter and His Work. 

The students are given a choice of depart- 
ments as far as possible. Where students feel 
they are overtaxed with studies, it is well to call 
for volunteers to be responsible for each de- 
partment. After the students get reports from 
the committees they are delighted, and soon 
more of them volunteer to be assigned to the 
various departments. 

It is a good plan to set aside about five min- 
utes (you will be surprised at what can be done 
in five minutes) of each period to have a com- 
mittee report to the class regarding the impor- 
tant matters in a designated department. The 
students are referred to certain things of espe- 
cial interest to our particular work. Again, it 
might be arranged to set aside one-half an hour 
or so one day each week and have all commit- 
tees report the same day, but it keeps up more 
interest and enthusiasm to extend the reports 
over a period of time until the next issue makes 
its appearance. Reports may be started about 
a week after the appearance of the magazine. 
It is a good plan for all the students te have 
their magazines in class with them when the 
reports are made so they may make a note of 
anything they have overlooked, or to which 
their attention is called. 

Just think what an inspiration this is for the 
typewriting class. The many helpful sugges- 
tions in the Typewriting Department of the 
magazine will cause the students to pursue their 
work with renewed vigor and interest. The 
Question Shop contains many helpful ideas for 
the typist and future office worker. 

This plan may be carried out by the teacher 
in a class even though the teacher has the class 
for only one month, as in some private schools. 
Simply take the issue for the current month, 
organize your students into committees and 
have them report. 

To stimulate further 
may be given a grade for this work, each stu- 
dent of the committee making a report, either 
orally or in writing. 

This plan could also be carried out effectively 


interest, the students 
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by setting aside a half-hour once a week and 
having certain committees report to all the stu- 
dents of the school assembled as a whole and 
permitting a brief discussion of the reports. 


Mr. A. L. H. Hankinson, Montreal, 
Canada, is another reader who makes in- 
tensive use of the material in the magazine. 
The method which he suggests makes it 
unnecessary to mutilate the magazine and 
furnishes a cumulative subject index. 

I have just been reading Miss MecGavran’s 
hints in the December Question Shop in con 
nection with utilizing the magazine material. 

The idea of cutting up my magazines does 
not appeal to me at all. I cut up one volume of 
another shorthand magazine to which I sub- 
scribe, and have regretted it ever since. The 
trouble is that a page from a magazine is not 
like a letter, and one cannot file magazine pages 
under subjects without sacrificing many valu- 
able items which happen to appear on the back 
of the page. It frequently happens, also, that 
an article commences at the foot of one page 
and finishes on the next, or takes up two pages 
and finishes on the third, as in the case of the 
article entitled, “Do You Keep Records?” in 
the December issue. If I cut out that article 
the shorthand plate on page 160 is spoiled. An- 
other objection is the difficulty of keeping track 
of the beginning and ending of articles. 

My method of keeping track of the contents 
of the magazine is as follows: I have a lot of 
small cards, 314x2'¥% inches, and as soon as | 
receive the magazine each month I make out a 
card for each of the articles which I think will 
be helpful in the future. The articles are in- 
dexed under subjects, not under the first letter 
of the title. The subject is given first, such as 
Accuracy, Efficiency, Reviews. Then follows 
the title of the article, and afterwards the mag- 
azine in which the article appears. For ex- 
ample, if I want something about Accuracy, I 
look under “A” and find a card reading as fol- 
lows: “Accuracy, How One Teacher Emphasizes 
It, April, 1915, p. 454.” Or, suppose I want to 
use an article about Efficiency Principles, I look 
under “E” and there it is, “Efficiency Princi- 
ples, the Application of Modern to the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand, June, 1916, p. 513. In a 
few years’ time it will take anyone a good 
half-hour to locate that article in the bound 
volumes. With my little card index I will be 
ible to find it instantly. Cross indexing often 
helps to locate an article, and with a card sys- 
tem this is easier than by any other method. 

I keep my magazines in a vertical filing cab- 
inet. I make out a folder for each month of 
the year and place one copy in each folder. I 
find it very handy to get at the magazines when 
they are filed in this way, for a magazine for 
any particular month and year can be found in 
a few seconds. My cabinet, by the way, is 
really a transfer case; cost $1.50! 
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More Small Coins Needed 


(The key will be given next month.) 
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Walking vs. Running 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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THE REAL THING 


OF all the helpful mottoes in the books on Fortune's shelf 
The one that you should follow is the best one: ‘“‘Help Yourself.” 
— Wilbur Nesbit. 

















Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re- 


porter 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Court Reporting—II 


NE of the advantages often con- 
() sidered by those contemplating 

court reporting as a profession is 
the advantage of being in business for 
oneself. This opportunity is particularly 
presented to those engaged in reporting 
in a city or state where there are no 
oficial reporters. It is also presented in 


those states having official reporters where 
reporters specialize in what is known in 
the profession as “outside” work, meaning 


thereby any work which cannot be clas- 
sified as court reporting, but which re- 
quires the equal of the reporter's skill in 
the doing of it. 


In Business 

Being in business for oneself is often 
regarded as an achievement and is often 
thought of as being the opportunity to 
make much more money than is possible in 
a salaried position. This is often the case, 
but with the increased rewards come in- 
creased responsibilities. If one does not 
mind the responsibility of being in busi- 
ness for himself, under ordinary circum- 
stances the work is more pleasant than 
working on a salary with definite hours 
and definite remuneration. There is the 
advantage of greater freedom. If a re- 
porter in business for himself chooses to 
work sixteen hours one day and not at all 
the next, or if he prefers to get down 
early, or late, in order to keep some ap- 
pointment, he has the opportunity to do so 
within reasonable limits. 


Uncertain Income 
There is the further advantage in re- 


porting of uncertainty of income. Every 
individual has to a greater or lesser extent 
the gambling instinct. People are willing 
to take a chance. The possibility of mak- 
ing five thousand dollars a year or noth- 
ing is a challenge to one’s business ability. 
It tends to develop ingenuity, initiative, 
resourcefulness. This uncertainty of in- 
come is largely confined to that class of 
reporters outside of officials. Official re- 
porters usually have a stated income so 
far as their per diem is concerned, and the 
uncertainty of income is limited to the 
amount of transcripts they have incident to 
their particular court or the amount of 
outside work they may control. 


Educational Feature 


Another advantage that should not be 
lost sight of is the educational value of a 
variety of work. Taking dictation on sub- 
jects of wide scope brings to the reporter's 
consciousness an insight into many lines 
of business and in the course of a few 
years adds greatly to his fund of general 
information. Generally speaking, a 
greater interest can be maintained when 
one’s work is varied than when it covers 
a single specialized field of activity. At 
the same time it is often the case that to 
a limited extent the field of endeavor is to 
stimulate one’s initiative and resourceful- 
ness in order to get the most out of a spe- 
cific thing. A successful stenographer, 
working for one concern over a long period 
of time, has the opportunity to make him- 
self exceedingly valuable to that particu- 
lar concern. If ill luck befalls the con- 
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Breach of Contract Testimony—I] 
(For key, see page 258.) 
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cern after this stenographer has been so 
engaged for a period of ten or fifteen 
vears, the value of his special experience is 
greatly diminished and when placed upon 
the market sells far below par. There 
is the probability also that by working in 
the same position for a considerable period 
a stenographer will get into a rut and fail 
to make that progress which he would 
make if his responsibilities were greater 
and not so well defined. Another value of 
reporting experience is the opportunity it, 
in its very nature, presents of meeting 
prominent and influential people. From a 
recitation of the qualifications of experts 
the reporter's attention is called to the 
preparation necessary to make one con- 
spicuous in his particular field of endeavor. 
From a recital of the care exercised by 
business men or an observation of the lack 
of care, the reporter learns what to emu- 
late and what to avoid in transacting the 
ordinary business affairs of life. From the 
exercise of the power of the courts to en- 
force the laws of the country a reporter 
gains a respect for law. From listening to 
those who have been injured by accident 
relate the details of accidents, the reporter 
is prompted to be more cautious in places 
of danger. From the testimony of medical 
experts, he learns some of the first-aid 
methods in case of injury; he is warned 
against untimely breakdowns or serious re- 
sults from carelessness or neglect. Thus the 
alert reporter gets from the experiences 
of those he meets in a professional way a 
variety of helpful suggestions which work 
to his advantage. One distinct advantage 
of the person engaged in business for him- 
self is that if relations are terminated 
with a particular client it has only a rela- 
tively small effect on his general business. 
If one is working on a salary and loses 
his position through differences with his 
employer, his entire income is immediately 
affected. 


A Matter of Respect 


It is always an advantage to do a thing 


well. A reporter's éxperience places him 
it the top of the list from the utility view- 
point. There may be those who excel in 
irtistry or precision of execution, but when 
precision and artistry are combined with 
rapidity, the one with reporting- ability 
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stands pre-eminent. The reporter has the 
advantage of a distinction among short- 
hand writers. He is respected as one 
who has made a definite advance in the 
art, one who mastered something 
known to be difficult. The respect, then, 
that naturally goes with reporting ability 
is an advantage that is worthy of a place 
in a list of the advantages of reporting 
experience. 


has 


Being Observing 

Reporting experience tends to make the 
reporter particularly observing of new de- 
vices, trade names, professions or customs. 
I remember a certain witness, in replying 
to the question as to what his business was, 
stated that he was an ophthalmologist. 
Fortunately, in my experience as a re- 
porter I had had that particular word a 
number of times, but the lawyer, with a 
definite kind of experience, had never 
heard of an ophthalmologist. You can 
appreciate how easy it was for me to 
write in shorthand a detailed description 
of the nature of the duties of an ophthal- 
mologist. Similar situations have arisen 
with reference to certain phases of wire- 
less telegraphy and others of the compar- 
atively new developments. 


Hearing 

To be a court reporter one must have at 
least normal hearing. It seems proper to 
refer to hearing ability. By attention to 
and concentration on what is said one is 
able to hear more, apparently, and more 
fully, and accurately reproduce what he 
does hear than is possible without this spe- 
cial effort. Because the reporter endeav- 
ors to do nothing which will impair his 
normal hearing, it has the effect of indi- 
rectly developing his hearing ability. 
There is a slight disadvantage in main- 
taining a fully normal hearing which 
might be mentioned in connection with this 
discussion—of forming the habit of hear- 
ing every word as against the habit that 
most people have of hearing the dominant 
words, getting the sense of what is said, 
but not the exact language in which the 
sense is clothed. 

In a subsequent article the disadvan- 
tages of court reporting will be discussed, 
which will conclude this series, The ad- 
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vantages which have been discussed are 
only suggestive of a wide range of advan- 
tages that ambitious young men and 
women cannot afford to overlook. This 
discussion will present the opportunity to 
you to size up the advantages of reporting 
as a profession and perhaps enable you to 
decide, when weighed with its disadvan- 
tages, whether or not it is worth your 
while to sustain the loss of energy and 
time and money necessary to become a 
first-class reporter. Surely that is the 
kind you would want to become if you de- 
cided to be a reporter. 


re) 
Blundering Reporters 


e9 RUNKENNESS is folly” ear- 
1) nestly exclaimed Bishop Magee 
in the House of Lords on a cele- 
brated occasion. How horrified was the 
prelate to read in the papers next morning 
that he had given utterance to the very 
bacchanalian sentiment, ““Drunkenness is 
jolly.” 

Lord Salisbury was a master phrase- 
maker, but one of his best points was 
spoiled when a careless reporter turned his 
reference to “manacles and Manitoba” into 
the meaningless ‘““manacles and men at the 
bar.” 

Lack of knowledge of familiar quota- 
tions is a prolific source of misreporting. 
For instance, a speaker once made use 
of the well-known lines from Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro” : 

But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne. 

The brilliant reporter deputed to “take 
him down” was in despair. He could not 
make head nor tail of this mysterious ut- 
terance. But, following the sound as far 
as possible, he seized his pen and pro- 
duced the following: 

But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 

In heaven she crept and froze her knee. 

The speaker was taken down in more 
senses than one.—T'it-Bits. 


oO 
Key to Reporting Plate 


and not being able to get men? 


A. No, sir, I did not. 
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JOSEPH BARTON 

called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 


by Mr. Brown 


Q. What is your name? A. Joseph Barton. 

Q. Where do you reside? 
Street. 

Q. What is your business? A. Painter. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Louis Rynek, plaintiff 
in this case? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of the Acme Improvement 
Company? A. I worked in their building. 

Q. Where was that building? A. 
Ada Streets. 

Q. That is the building described in the plain- 
tiffs statement of claim, is it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present at the that the 
work was finished? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of Mil- 
ler? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present at the time the work 
was completed, or did you have a talk or hear 
any conversation or anything said by Mr. Millet 
in reference to the work? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he say? A. Mr. Rynek sent me 
over there to finish up the floor. 

THE COURT: What did he say? 

MR. DANER: Just a minute. 

A. I asked Mr. Miller 

MR. DANER: 
ask a question. 
tween you and Miller ? A. 
question asked me. 

MR. DANER: I am asking you. 
right to ask a question. 

THE COURT: Was this 
tween yourself and Miller? 
over to finish the job? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you talk with Miller? A. 

Q. When? 

Q. When? A. 
the work. 

Q. When was that? A. 
morning. 

Q. What month? 
think. 

Q. What year? This year, 1916. 

Q. What was said? A. I asked Mr. Miller 
if that was all there was to do to finish up the 
job and he said that everything was completed 

MR. BROWN: Are you conversant with 
the contents of the contract, plaintiff's Exhibit 
A? 


A. 5123 Morgan 


7Tist and 


time 


Wait a minute. I want to 
Was this a conversation be- 
That was not the 


I have a 
conversation be- 


A. When I went 


Yes, sir. 
A. In the building. 
At the time I was finishing up 


Why, it was in the 


A. The month of May, | 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The New Style of American Oratory—lII 
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The Literary Digest 


eoO° 


Ode to the Boss 


But when you from your labors rest, 
You look so good and kind, 
Why then I know that I’m the pest, 
And you're the Master Mind! 
A. Meynard in Remington Notes. 


H, Boss, you work unceasingly, 
Be merciful, I ask; 
Remember that it’s up to me 
To help with every task. 


When you talk, ‘tis then I write, 
You think—and then I pound; 
When you are wrong and I am right 

I never make a sound! 


But when I’m wrong, Oh, Lord, ‘tis then 
The very heavens fall— 

You make me feel that of all men 
You are the worst of all! 


oOo 


Take all the men who have failed sinc« 
Creation; take all the causes of their fail 
ure; and though there be ten or ten mil- 
lions, not one is proof of your failure. 
Every man is master of his own destiny. 
Selected. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm tramples over prejudice and oppo- 
sition, spurns inaction, storms the citadel of its 
object, and like an avalanche overwhelms and 
engulfs all obstacles. It is nothing® more nor 
less than faith in action. Faith and initiative 
rightly combined remove mountainous barriers 
und achieve the unheard-of and miraculous. 
Set the germ” of enthusiasm afloat in your 
plant, in your office, or on your farm; carry 
it in your attitude and manner; it spreads like 
contagion and ™ influences every fibre of your 
industry before you realize it; it means joy 
and pleasure and satisfaction to your workers; 
it means life, it means’ results—the vital things 
that pay dividends. 


(107).—Henry Chester. 
GC 


Baccalaureate Sermon 
By Pres. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale 


For the first few years after a man leaves col- 
lege a large part of his thought and effort is 
almost necessarily centered upon professional 
success,” whether he will or no. The problem 
of making a\Jiving is a serious one. e man 
who can first acquire the knowledge and the” 
habits that will enable him to solve that prob- 
lem has secured the necessary start in the race 
of life. The world has few pleasures com- 
parable™ in intensity to those first professional 
achievements which show a man that he has 
secured his foothold and can count himself as 
being fairly on™ the road to independence. 
Small wonder that many a man is tempted to 
forget that there is any other race except the 
race for professional™ success; any other road 
worth traveling except the road to power on 
these lines. 

But the man who makes this mistake usually 
pays the penalty.“ A large number can get 
. fair start, but the prizes are small in num- 
ber, and nine men out of ten who set their 
hearts’™® on obtaining these prizes are disap- 
pointed. There are many lawyers who can do 
honorable service to the country; there are few 
who can attain actual” eminence at the bench 
or bar. There are many physicians who can 
minister to the wants of the sick; there are 
few who achieve national™ reputation as pio- 
neers in science or in surgery. There are many 
men who make an honorable living in manu- 
factures and commerce; there are few who™ 
can arouse the envy of their fellow-citizens 
by the magnitude of their accumulations. 
But theman who has allowed professional 
umbition to absorb his™ soul and so to 
dominate his spirit that he has no heart for 
inything else will count himself a failure un- 
less his name is among’ these few. Many a 
man of fifty whom the world counts success- 
ful is in his heart soured and disappointed 


unnecessarily soured and disappointed—because 
at™ the age of thirty he shut his eyes to the 
other kinds of success which life had to offer 
besides professional distinction. 

And even if™ a man attains high distinction 
and finds his name enrolled among the prize 
winners, he is not exempt from peril of fail- 
ure. The value of” the professional success is 
not due to the money that it enables a man 
to earn or to the distinction which it confers 
upon his” name; it is due to the public ap- 
proval which success carries with it. But the 
things which the public approves in one genera- 
tion are not™ always the same which command 
respect and admiration in the next. A century 
ago the most successful minister was he who 
was mightiest. with the® weapons of theolog- 
ical controversies. To-day the controversialist 
is looked upon as a survival from archaic times. 
A generation ago the most successful lawyer 
was he“ who could best advise his clients how 
to take advantage of technicalities to defeat 
the purposes of the law while complying with 
its forms. To-day” the lawyers who have given 
such advice are being condemned by the world 
of business and of politics. Examples of these 
might be adduced from™ every profession. 

But when this kind of gospel is preached the 
world at once asks: “Will you advise a man 
to be content with less™ than the highest pro- 
fessional success?” Certainly. The man who 
can only be happy when he is winning prises 
has a radically wrong philosophy of life" The 
nation composed of such men is foredoomed to 
ruin. The man who plays only for prizes, 
whether of money or of office, is a® destruc- 
tive force in the community. The man who 
really does his duty as a citizen is he who 
seeks the opportunity to serve, and is™ ready 
to accept the measure of opportunity which 
his success in the competition gives him. 

This is one of the things about which the col- 
lege™ knows more than the werld, one where the 
college standards of success or failure are 
wiser and more Christian than the world’s 
standards frequently have™ been. Let us take 
care that we do not forget or undervalue the 
lesson we have learned here; and that in deal- 
ing with the larger™ problems of life we value 
ourselves and our fellows for what they can 
do for the community, rather than for what 
they can do for™ themselves. Not the power 
to win prizes, but the power to take and fill 
the place awarded him by the competition, con- 
stitutes the measure and™ test of a man. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class, the life 
of a strong man has two sides—the effort to 
find his place in™ the world in keen competi- 
tion with his fellow men, and the whole-hearted 
acceptance of his place, when he has found it, 
as a trust™ to be used unselfishly. 

In the aristocracies of the Old World ex- 
clusive stress was laid on the second of these 
elements. We were exhorted to™ be content 
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to fill the station in life to which God has 
appointed us. In the American democracy the 
emphasis is all on the other™ side. We are 
told to find the best place we can. We are en- 
couraged to compete until we sometimes forget 
that there is any end® outside the competition, 
and lose sight of the unselfish purpose which must 
animate every professional man and every busi- 
ness man and every politician who would” 
call himself either a gentleman or a Chris- 
tian. (908) 


oO 


Waiting to be Discovered 

The North Pole waited a long time to be 
discovered. It had to wait. If it had had its 
own way, perhaps it would have®™ come down 
here and discovered us instead of waiting for 
Peary. Many young men—and old ones too— 
are waiting, like the North Pole, to” be dis- 
covered. 

In the world there is just one way to suc- 
ceed—work hard. There are about a million 
ways of excusing failure, ten million™ ways 
of achieving failure, and as many ways of 
soothing with excuses the vanity of the failure. 
The making of excuses is the principal indus- 
try’ in this world. And the excuse habit is 
the worst with which a man—especially a young 
man—can be cursed. 

Don’t sit around like™ a North Pole wait- 
ing to be discovered. Go out and discover 
vourself. And begin by discovering the fact 
that the trouble with you is that” you don’t 
work hard enough, that you spend more time 
thinking what other people and the world in 
general owe to you than in thinking’ of what 
you owe to the world. 

Many a young man fools himself by saying 
that some day when he has time, when con- 
ditions are” just right, and the world ap- 
preciates him, he will do something. If he 
doesn’t do it now, he may as well conclude that 
he never™ will do it. Every day it is harder 
to do the thing that is put off. 

There may be in the world great geniuses 
that®™ succeed easily—if there are any such, 
they are very few. The average man depends 
on just one little thing for success, and that 
is™ work. If you work a little harder than 
the other man, you will succeed a little better. 
If you work a great deal harder than’ the 
other man, you will succeed a great deal better. 

And you must get out of your head the idea 
of your own surpassing merits™ and the ut- 
terly absurd notion that the world doesn’t ap- 
preciate you. Do something and you will 
appreciated quickly, and until you do some- 
thing, be” sure that nobody will take the 
trouble to hunt you up. (361).—New York 
Evening Journal. 


The Age of Specialization 
The average citizen little realizes the evolu- 
tion which is constantly taking place in great 
industrial enterprises, and when a comparative 
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degree of perfection is attained™ we are often 
at a loss to understand why certain features 
of development have been brought about by 
what might be termed outside influences. For” 
instance, we have often wondered why the 
sleeping car system on our American rail- 
ways was not developed and is not maintained 
by the railroads; and™ we frequently inquire 
why the great express industry of the United 
States is not controlled by the railway com- 
panies instead of separate and distinct corpora- 
tions.” To-day many people fail to under- 
stand why the great electric sign industry is 
not being developed by the electric light com- 
panies since it seems to™ be a part of their 
business. The fact is that this is an age of 
specialization; that affiliated in some manner 
with great industries there” are other separate 
and distinct industries that require men of 
special training. To conduct a sleeping car 
system successfully requires a different order 
of ability’” than is demanded of those who 
pilot the affairs of the railroad. ‘In this coun- 
try there are thirty-four express companies, 
and three of the” largest companies have been 
in existence more than half a century. On 
several occasions railroad companies have en- 
deavored to carry on their own express busi- 
~ess,™ but the plan has never been found prac- 
ticable, and every effort was sooner or later 
abandoned. (241) 


a 
7, 


Stenography as a Stepping-Stone 


Every wide-awake business college proprietor 
prints the photographs and records of his most 
distinguished graduates, yet there exists no com- 


plete record of the men*® and women who 
have been introduced to success through the 
medium of shorthand and typewriting. In the 
years to come perhaps we may have a™ gazet- 
teer, a sort of “Who is who in stenography,” 
but up to the present time shorthand and type- 
writing have never been accorded the place 
they” deserve as success-factors. This is partly 
true because the law of promotion cannot be 
reduced to an exact science and many men who 
have™ risen to pinnacles of distinction are them- 
selves unmindful of the real value shorthand 
and typewriting have been in their careers. But 
it matters little what’ those who have arrived 
think so long as the present generation of wri- 
ters is properly inspired with the possibilities 
of their profession. Rapid writing is,” of 
course, one of the indispensable inventions of 
the race and has a tremendous intrinsic value. 
Nevertheless, the stenographer should never 
consider shorthand as a™ satisfactory end in 
itself, but rather as an effective means to lar- 
ger ends which would be otherwise difficult and 
ofttimes impossible of attainment. 

There are™ two points of view from which 
every stenographer should value a shorthand 
position—the immediate prospects and mone- 
tary returns, and the ultimate outlook for pro- 
motion™ from routine stenographic work. 

A position may offer a first-rate salary with 
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automatic increase to a given maximum, and 
yet from the standpoint of” ultimate opportu- 
nity may compare unfavorably with some other 
position where the remuneration is much less 
at the beginning, but where there is a prospect 
for™ the development of the individual. It is 
not enough that operators have an ambition to 
be good stenographers at good stenographers’ 
salaries; they should be™ keen in their efforts 
to meet all the opportunities that will come in 
the usual course of a stenographic career. The 
stenographer who starts right™ ought to find 
little difficulty in advancing. When a vacancy 
oceurs he is a ten-to-one shot against the book- 
keeper and the office-boy™, for he has been in 
daily contact with the best brains in the busi- 
ness, and from the standpoint of opportunity 
to prepare himself for advancement™ he is the 
only logical choice. (380)—Remington Notes. 


oO 
Life 


Life, properly understood, is an open door 
to service, sacrifice and love—it is an opportu- 
nity to smite evil, foster good, strengthen weak- 
ness, heal distress* and labor for justice, right- 
eousness and peace. 

We should bear in mind that we are here not 
to have, but to do; not to receive,” but to give; 
“not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
Nobody has the right to find life uninteresting 
or unrewarding who sees within the” sphere of 
his own activities a wrong he can help to rem- 
edy, or within himself an evil he can hope to 
overcome. 

“The life of” every individual, as of every 
nation, is a battle, and the victory is to those 
who fight with faith and undespairing devo- 
tion.” 

Therefore, I say™ lift a man; give him life, 
let him work ten hours a day, give him the 
school, develop his taste for music, give him 
' garden; give him beautiful things to see and 
ood books to read, and you will starve out 
those lower appetites. (170) 


° 


Creeds of Great Business Men 
Georce Peasopy 


George Peabody was a successful merchant 
ind banker. He was the world’s first philan- 
thropist. Or, to put it another way, he taught 
millionaires that were™ to be how to give away 
money. Andrew Carnegie’s oft-repeated desire 
to die poor is but an echo of George Peabody, 
who, had not® death caught him napping, would 
have passed out without a dollar. 

Peabody made twelve million dollars—not so 
nuch to-day, but very much fifty or” more 
vears ago. He gave for model tenements for 
the poor in London, for education in the south- 
ern states, and for institutes which bear his” 
name at Nashville, Baltimore, and Peabody, 
Massachusetts, where he was born. At the first 
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World’s Fair, held in London in 1851,” he 
financed an exhibition of American inventions, 
chief among which were McCormick's reaper, 
Whitney’s cotton gin, and Colt’s revolver. The 
library-giving habit dates” back to Peabody. 
He did more than any other man of his time 
to make solid American credit in England—to 
promote trade relations between’ t two 
countries. 

At Danvers, since changed to Peabody, Mas- 
sachusetts, the future merchant-banker made 
his business start. It was in a country store— 
a” very good place to learn merchandizing. 
Here he swept, built fires, and pulled nails for 
four years for his board and keep and twenty- 
five™ dollars. He made good. This is proved 
by the fact that the storekeeper wanted him 
to stay, and as an inducement offered to raise 
his™ salary. But the Peabody boy was not to 
be tempted. He struck out for Washington, 
the new capital, which many older heads proph- 
esied would one day™ be the trade center of 
the country. 

Peabody had just turned sixteen. With 
plenty of confidence, a reputation for honesty, 
a charm of manner, and” five dollars in money 
he bought a stock of dry goods. He put the 
goods into a pack and went peddling. He sold 
the goods,” paid for them, and bought more 
goods. Then he met Elisha Riggs, who later 
built the Riggs House at Washington, and to- 
gether they opened a®™ wholesale store. They 
moved the store over to Baltimore, and there it 
prospered. Prosperity and business took Pea- 
body to London, where he did his greatest 
work in the promotion of commercial peace, 
and where he died. It did not matter who was 
ambassador, for a score of years George Pea- 
body*” was America’s chief representative in 
London. 

George Peabody's creed may be coined out of 
these words: “You can’t afford to sell anybody 
anything he does“ not need, nor can you afford 
to sell at a price beyond what it is worth.” 
And, “When F sell goods I try to leave” the 
transaction so I can go back next week and sell 
more.” Also, “Credit is the sympathetic nerve 
of commerce. There are men who do™ not kee 
faith with those from whom they buy, and su 
last only a little while. Others do not kee 
faith with those to whom™ they sell, and suc 
do not last long. To build on the rock one 
must keep his credit absolutely unsullied.” 

Peabody was a builder. He™ created homes; 
he did not desolate them; he cemented the 
hearts of Briton and American; he did so much 
for others that others did much™ for him. (552) 


o 


Best School Books Published in 
- United States 


Advance in the United States in its schools 
and improvement in the textbooks have been 
as great as in any other phase of American 
life. 
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The old wood-cuts in the books have given 
place to attractive engravings and half-tones, 
and the old board or dull cloth bindings have” 
been superseded by bright and durable covers 
Change in the contents, moreover, has been as 
great as change in appearance, the textbooks of 
to-day being™ not only literary but accurate as 
to information, but also interesting, easily 
taught and easily learned from. 

Indeed, no other country, it is said, pub- 
lishes*” better books. Their sale in foreign 
countries, moreover, is extensive. A month’s 
mail has brought to one leading firm of text- 
book publishers orders from such’ widely sep- 
arated countries as China, Persia, Japan, India, 
Turkey, Siam, Peru, Chili, Brazil, Egypt, South 
Africa, Bolivia, and Australia. 

The great advance in American theories” 
and methods of education during the past years 
has been reflected in the evolution of the Amer- 
ican textbook, and just as the American school 
differs’ from the schools of other lands, so 
the American school book differs from the 
school books of other countries. 

Their durability is another reason for the 
popularity of American textbooks. School books 
receive much harder usage than any other 
class of publications and must be built to stand 
hard knocks™ and plenty of them. The use or 
misuse which the average history or geography 
receives in its lifetime would wear out half a 
dozen®™ successive copies of the books issued 
for general reading. 

Yet with all these qualities of careful com- 
pilation, attractive appearance, and lasting 
qualities, American school books*” are sold at 
much lower prices than any other class of books. 
The best school books at the least cost to the 
purchaser, such is*®® the result of the progress 
made by the textbook publishers in the last half 
a century. (316)—New York Sun. 


QO 


Two Traits That Tell 


Efficiency is the keynote of the present-day 
business world, and no man can hope to hold 
a position anywhere toward the front rank of* 
the procession unless he can qualify pretty 
closely to the official standard. It is not enough 
that he should be a man of integrity; it® is 
not sufficient that he should be intelligent and 
industrious. All of these qualities help, but 
they only help. To keep close to the pace- 
makers™ he must also be efficient, which means 
that he must be able to do the work that he 
has to perform about as well, if’ not a trifle 
better, than anybody else in the world could 
do it. 

This seems like a big contract for any human 
being to undertake,” but there are lots of peo- 
ple who manage to live up to it. Although 
“making good” means more than it did twenty 
or thirty years’ ago, there are just as many 
people who find it possible to make good. The 
fact that it costs more to succeed has not re- 
duced" the number of successful men. On the 
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contrary, the proportion of successful men is 
constantly increasing, yet the degree of success 
attained to-day is so” far beyond that of which 
our fathers dreamed that it is difficult to find 
a basis by which to.compare them. 

One reason why we™ have so much greate: 
demands made upon us is that men of affairs 
have discovered how to get people to do the 
most work with” the least possible effort. That 
is what efficiency means—standardizing every 
kind of labor so accurately that the possibility 
of loss of energy is reduced* to a minimum. 

There was a time when the man who could 
turn his hand to anything, or who could do lots 
of things pretty*’ well, was regarded as a most 
valuable person to employ. To-day lots of such 
men are looking for jobs and can’t find any- 
thing to do. The trouble is that it isn’t the 
“handy man” who is wanted, but the efficient 
man. Employers have learned by experience 
that the man who* knows something about 
everything doesn’t know everything about any- 
thing, and, as the natural result, he prefers to 
pay his big salaries to those who are™ capable 
of delivering the best goods. 

The man who creditably fills a big place in 
the business world in this day must possess the 
two“ traits that tell. He must have specialized 
in acquiring his knowledge and he must be able 
to give his entire attention to the work that™ 
he has to do. 

It is not easy to say which one of these two 
traits is most important, for it is doubtful if 
any“ man could enjoy a successful career if 
he were deficient in either. Specialization gives 
him the sort of knowledge he needs; concentra- 
tion gives him the“ power to apply it most 
wisely. To specialize properly he selects the 
one object to which he has decided to devote 
himself, and he studies™ it in all its phases, 
from the bottom up. No detail of this work 
escapes him, and he continues this search for 
knowledge persistently and™ tirelessly until, 
so far as this one subject is concerned, it has 
no secrets that he has not mastered. 

A man of this type may®™ not be such an all- 
round man as his father. He may not have 
such wide general knowledge, but he does more 
and better work,” and he makes more money, 
because he has taken himself so thoroughly in 
hand that he has been able to gather up all the 
loose” strands that used to escape men in his 
position. Thus less time and energy are lost, 
and more work is accomplished at a smaller 
cost™ than was possible under old conditions. 

All the knowledge that a man may gain by 
specializing is of no use to him, however, unless 
he™ knows how to turn it to good account, and 
that means concentration of thought, for with- 
out concentration of thought concentration of 
effort is impossible. (674)—By Graham Hood 


oOo 


When you count your years of expe- 
rience, consider also the gait you have 
traveled. —W. P. 


Warren. 





